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REPORT ON THE SLAVE-TRADE, 

The evidence taken before the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons, appointed to consider the best means that can be adopted 
to secure the final extinction of the slave-trade, has been published, 
together with an appendix, containing official papers, from which 
we make the following extracts. For convenience of reference, we 
have broken the official Reports into parts, and have arranged 
them under suitable heads, 


THE CUBAN SLAVE-TRADE. 
Report of Her Majesty’s Commissary Judge at Havana, 
dated Jan. 1, 1849. 

I have the honour to submit my annual report on the slave-trade 
of this place during the past year, with the usual returns of vessels 
that J] have heard of as having arrived here from the coast of 
Africa during the year, and of those that sailed hence, in it and in 
the year preceding, suspected of being intended for slave-trade. 

These returns are certainly very vague and incomplete, but as I 
believe the main fact is correctly stated, of so many vessels, for 
instance, having sailed hence during the year for the coast of 
Africa, the circumstance of our not being able to obtain fuller par- 
ticulars of the expeditions affords a proof of the depressed state of 
the trade, because the more contraband it becomes, the more secret 
must be the operations ‘carried on. So long as any Captain-General 
coivlescended to Yéceive fees for the introduction of newly imported 
Africans, the dealers cared little for the publicity attending these 
transactions. But as we have every reason to believe that the 
present Captain-General Roncali, Conde de Aleoy, refuses to accept 
these fees, the dealers have not the same security for.carrying on 
their trade with impunity, and are therefore obliged to be so much 
the more reserved. 

‘It is but justice to repeat this of the Conde de Alcoy, as the 
general belief. Accordingly, the general system of the Government 
is carried on in a manner above all imputation of former practices, 
but he is evidently indisposed to proceed against the trade or its 
abettors with that severity which would be the best means of effec- 
tually suppressing it. I refer here to the case of the two vessels 
which, upon my information, arrived in the neighbourhood in July 
Jast, when 130 newly introduced Africans were seized by the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Mariel. I believe my information of two 
vessels having arrived correct, yet the Captain-General declared in 
no measured terms that only one vessel had arrived ; leaving the 
conclusion to be drawn that he had allowed himself to receive as 
true some statements made to him to that effect, though a proper 
inquiry must, I think, have led to a differentresult. But supposing 
only one had arrived, it was proved that it had met with a collu- 
sive reception from the local authorities at Cabanas, as was pointed 
out to his Excellency at the time, and no steps have been taken 
against those authorities, nor against the parties concerned in the 
adventure. The mate, who offered himself as an informer against 
the parties, was put into prison; but the captain, who could have 
given evidence of the owners, was allowed to go away in the 
steamer to New York, with the person Zulueta, on whose account 


‘the negroes were said to have been brought, and a considerable 


number of the negroes were given up to this Zulueta, under the 
pretence of being assigned to him as emancipados. 

It appears to me, therefore, that if the trade be, as I consider it, 
in a depressed state, the cause of this depression must be sought 
elsewhere than in the measures of the Government. 

At the commencement of the past year it was indubitable that 
there was a great animation on the part of all persons interested in 
the trade, for its revival. A new governor was expected, and it 








was hoped that he would favour it more than General O’Donnell 
lately had done ; the latter was to the last a declared favourer of 
it, but his later measures had disconcerted its operations, by pro- 
ceedings against it, which, if they were owing to stricter orders 
from Spain, also answered his purpose ; for by seizing the negroes, 
or exacting a larger fee, he gained so much the more, while, as he 
was at the close of his government, the consequences of fature 
distrust could not affect him. It was hoped a new governor would 
act on another policy ; and vessels were prepared accordingly to be 
sent as might be found advisable. Seven were sent during the first 
four months of the year, anid four have sailed hence sincé ; Whereas 
in 1847 there were only three sent altogether, and in 1846 Hot one. 

After two such years, if any encouragement had been afforded the 
dealers, we might have expected a larger number to have been sent ; 
and as so few have been sent, and as the new Captain-General does 
not appear to be a decided enemy to its continuance, the conclusion 
seems to me to follow, that even as a contraband trade it is not one 
offering advantages sufficient to induce an active prosecution of it, 

INTERNAL SUPPLY OF SLAVES. — 

In my last annual report, dated the Ist of January, 1848, and a 
former one, I informed your lordship that though lately a larger 
demand for slave-labour had arisen, on account of the higher 
price of sugar, yet this demand had been met by a supply of negroes 
from abandoned coffee plantations, to the number then estimated of 
about 30,000. Since then, I learn there has been a return made to 
this Government of the number so transferred to sugar estates 
estimated at 38,000. This supply I should think sufficient for the 
necessities of some years to come. The extraordinary dentand:that 
arose last year, and the one preceding, for more labourers, was no 
doubt on the expectation of continued high prices; but with the 
present prospects it must abate. The calculations also formed last 
year of the quantity of sugar to be made under particular circum- 


stances, have in many cases proved erroneous, and the gains there- 


fore have been less than what was expected. 

In the year now concluded, very little rain has fallen in the 
island, so that the canes have proved of inferior quality, and it is 
supposed by many that the exports of this year, 1849, will fall even 
thirty per cent. below those of the past. Such being the case, as 
there are several estates on which they do not grind at all this 
season, and all from twenty to thirty per cent. less than before, the 
requirement of labour is so much less, and the quantity that sufficed 
for the last will be quite sufficient for the present. Thus then 1 may 
be accounted for the fact, that there is less demand } even ‘now for 
labour than there was a year sinée, and perhaps no great demand 
will arise for years to come, for the same reason. 

As far as can be judged, the best-informed merchants seem to 
think, that the price of sugar will not again materially rise, apd 
that this island has already attained the utmost that, under the 
present cireumstances, it is likely to produce. With the present 
prices the planters cannot afford to give large sums for labour, and: 
they must economise with what they have. In this they have also 
another supply beyond what the abandoned coffee estates afforded, 
namely, from the numbers formerly employed in the manufacture 
of tobacco and cigars. Much as has been the falling off in respect 
of remuneration for sugar, the fall in the tobacco trade ig a6 re~ 
markable. Of 20,000 persons, estimated to have been 
this city in the manufacture of cigars, it is said that half are ne 


out of employment; and this circumstance, if it-be true, and‘if it 
continue, must lower the rate of prices forlabour gene 










|. EXPORTS OF SUGAR FROM CUBA. - 
The exports from Havana and Matanzas, w 
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amounted to 1,006,767 boxes of sugar, and 106,904 quintals of 
coffee, in the past year have amounted to 1,000,341 boxes of sugar, 
and 31,673 quintals of coffee, there being five boxes of sugar, and 
twenty-two and a half quintals,of coffee to the ton, 

In 1847, there were exported from Havana, 19,368 quintals of 
leaf’ tobacco, which was less than half the quantity exported in 
1846. But in the past year the exports have fallen still further, to 
13,508 quintals. 

Of cigars, in 1847, were exported hence 198,268 bundles of 1,000 
each, which was one-fifth more than in former years. * But during 
the last year the exports have fallen to their former average, 
160,729 bundles, with the prospect of this depression continuing. 


REVENUE OF CUBA. 


In addition to the return of the exports and imports during the 
last twenty years, I also submit to your lordship an account of the 
revenue ofthe island, as affording means to judge of its capabilities, 
and together the prospects of increase of productions and induce- 
metits to carry on the slave-trade, if the planters should find it 
worth their while to extend their cultivations, either by a rise in the 
price of sugar, or what is the same thing, a lowering of the price of 
labour, which would follow on the slave-trade being opened to 
them again, so that they could produce sugar at a greater profit. 
The total revenue for 1847 was 12,808,713 dollars. Of this revenue, 
it is stated that one million and a half of dollars are applied to 
the civil service, including the ministers and consuls of Spain in 
North and South America; four millions and a half of dollars for 
the military ; one million and a quarter for the marine; and the 
remainder remitted to Spain. 


COST AND PROFITS OF SUGAR. 


In the despatch, No. 14, of 1847, dated the 9th March of that 
year, I gave your lordship an account of a new estate formed by 
Don Julian Zulueta, which was expected to produce 10,000 boxes 
of sugar during the year. Of this estate, I am enabled now to 
give the following further particulars: it is named the Alava, 
situated in the neighbourhood of Cardanas, It is furmed of sixty 
caballerias (2,000 acres) of land, of which thirty-three caballerias 
are laid out in cane, seventeen unopened, three arid, and seven 
occupied in buildings and roads. It has three mills, each of which 
gives fifty pails of syrup per day, at a heat in January of eight 
and a half, and in Marchand April of ten and a half to eleven. 
Each eaballeria gives 1,500 loads of cane; and in the last year, 
1848, the produce exported was, of boxes of sugar, 5,000 white, 
2,000 yellow, 312 cucurucho, 600 muscovade, and 134 small cases. 
Total, 9,046. The number of loaves being at the rate of 2,000 to 
the caballeria, For these there are twenty-eight caballerias of 
cane ground; and this year, 1849, they have of molasses, 1,500 
hogsheads. — 

The body of labourers is represented to consist of 380 utiles or 
slaves, thirty-five Asiatics, and 200 Creoles of ten years and under. 
The last number is evidently false, and to be understood of the 
later introduction of slaves in July last, the cargo then brought 
being well known to have principally consisted of children. 
There are said to be on the average twenty-five sick in the 
infirmary. On the estate are ninety carts and 170 yokes of oxen, 
and the buildings are on the best seale. The whole lighted with 
gas, sufficient for 5,000 lights, but in general they use sixty. The 
apparatus in England cost £240, and the bringing and placing it, 
£600, It has twenty feet diameter, twelve of height, three retorts, 
and corresponding condenser and purifier. 

. The Conde de Fernandina has lately formed an estate, the 
Agiiica, which it is said will be the largest in the island, as the 
works are on the most improved seale, and the annual. produce 
calculated at 14,000 boxes of sugar; the Alava of Don Julian 
Zulueta, this season, is only calculated to produce 6,000 boxes, on 
account of the drought of last year, but in general years at 
10,000 boxes, which at fifteen dollars a box would be 150,000 
dollars, or £30,000 sterling, per annum. As a general computa- 
tion, it is stated here, in the last number of the ‘ Memoirs of the 
Royal Economie Society of Havana,” that to put an estate 
with 150 negroes into a state to produce 2,000 boxes of sugar, 
may have cost its proprictor 140,000 dollars, and thereupon 
giving a value of 40,000 dollars to that crop; and considering 
; with proper management 15,000 dollars will suffice for the 
f net surplus remains of 25,000 dollars, which is about 
eecent. Could the slaves be bought at reduced prices, 
ald be accordingly greater. ~ 
Z\7, 





The whole exports of the island at that time did not amount to five 
millions sterling, and the imports of lawful merchandise, as given 
by the Custom House returns, exceeded that sum; so that, even if 
we make every allowance in supposing the value of imports over- 
stated, and of exports the contrary, still it will be impossible to 
come to any otlier conclusion than this, that the number of Africans 
introduced was decreasing per annum, from natural causes, or a 
sufficient number having been brought to supply the demand. To 
show how impossible it was for the island to bear such a drain, I 
enclose, further, a return of the amount of exports and imports 
during the last twenty years, which will present so even a balance, 
as to put it out of the question that so large a number could be 
introduced, year after year, as by some persons has been supposed. 

If 20,000 were introduced per annum for a few years, as for 
investment, it might be done by foreign capital ; and the effects 
would be felt in an increase of production. This has been the fact ; 
but meanwhile the price of the articles of production, sugar and 
coffee, have both fallen; so that sugar, in price, now is scarcely 
half of what it was formerly, and coffee planting has been found 
so unproductive as to be almost abandoned. I conceive, therefore, 
that the number of slaves had come almost to the utmost the 
island required, and that it would have been found continuing to 
decrease, even if General Valdez had not been appointed go- 
vernor, to arrest its progress somewhat sooner than the course of 
events indicated. If the same number, say 20,000 per annum, 
had been continued to be brought, according to this supposition 
the price would have fallen, and the question would be, could the 
dealers afford the slaves at lower prices? I think they could not. 


SIERRA LEONE. 


The acting Commissary Judge at Sierra Leone makes the 
following communication, dated 31st December, 1848. 


THE SLAVE-TRADE. 


I have now the honour to present to your lordship my annual 
report on the state of the slave-trade on the western coast of 
Africa during the year just ended, together with remarks and such 
information as I have been able to collect in that period. 

Owing to the operation of the Acts of the 2 and 3 Vict., c. 73, 
and 8 and 9 Vict., c, 122, no vessel has been brought into the 
Mixed Courts during 1848, but a very large number have been 
adjudicated in the Vice-Admiralty Court of this colony, That 
some of such vessels were really Spanish property, (though under 
the Brazilian flag,) I cannot doubt; but the now general system 
of destroying the ship’s papers, flags, &c., previous to capture, 
effectually conceals their nationality. This is doubtless caused by 
the penal. law, promulgated by her Catholic Majesty at Madrid, 
on the 2nd day of March, 1845, which law seems to have struck the 
Spanish slave-traders with terror, for during the last two years only 
one vessel, the Aérevidi, under the Spanish flag, has been adjudi- 
cated in the Mixed Courts at Sierra Leone. The mate, and three 
of the crew (being all who were brought here) of this vessel were, 
in accordance with the above-mentioned decree, sent prisoners to 
the Renjente of the Courts of Justice of the Canary Islands, but I 
have not yet heard the result of their trial. 

It is a fact also, that many of the Brazilian slavers, when captured, 
are found without either ship’s papers, or flag, thereby preventing 
the disclosure of the names of the owners of ship and.cargo, also 
the master, supercargo, and officers; and as the system of trying 
slave-vessels in the Vice-Admiralty Court does not expose the 
names of parties to the public, they of course prefer that to the 
Mixed Courts, where all the parties concerned are annually - 
exposed in the papers laid before Parliament. . 

During the past year, no case was brought before the British 
and Spanish, British and Netherlands, British and Chilian, British 
and Bolivian, British and Argentine, British and Uruguayan, 
Mixed Courts of Justice. 

No slaves were emancipated by the Mixed Courts during the 
year. 

The total number of cases prosecuted before the Mixed Com- 
missions, since their establishment here in June, 1819, up to the- 
present date, is 529; whereof 502 were cases of condemnation, 
and 27 were either withdrawn, Uismissed, or restored to the 
claimants. 

In the same period there have been emancipated by these Mixed 
Courts 64,625 slaves; of whom, 56,935 have been registered here. 

I have the honour to enclose for your lordship’s information an 
official copy, obtained from his honour the Chief Justice, of a 
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return of vessels captured on suspicion of being engaged in the 
slave-trade, and adjudicated in the Vice-Admiralty Court at Sierra 
Leone, from the 30th of June to the 31st of December, 1848, 
amounting to seventeen vessels, which, with the fourteen adjudi- 
cated in the same Court during the previous half year, gives a total] 
of thirty-one vessels adjudicated in the Vice-Admiralty Court of 
Sierra Leone, in the year just ended, under the Acts of the 5 & 6 
Geo. 4, c. 113; 2 & 3 Vict., c. 73; and the Act of the 8 & 9 Vict., 
c. 122. 

Of the thirty-one vessels, fourteen were captured under the 
Brazilian flag ; fifteen were without either ships’ papers or colours ; 
one under the British fiag, and one under the flag of the United 
States. 

The aforesaid captures took place in the following localities :— 
One in the Rio Pongas, two in the harbour of Sierra Leone, one 
off this colony, eleven between Seabar and Cape Palmas, fourteen 
within six degrees north of the equator, two within four degrees 
south of the line ; and one captured full of slaves, probably on her 
passage to Cuba, in latitude 12 deg. 22 min. south, longitude 37 
deg. 14 min. west. 

Among the thirty-one captures, thirteen had slaves on board ; 
the other eighteen cases were proceeded against for being found 
equipped for the slave-trade. 

The locality in which the thirteen vessels having slaves on board 
were captured, is as follows :—Three canoes seized, with 112 slaves 
on board, within British waters off this colony ; nine vessels within 
six degrees north of the equator ; two within four degrees south of 
the equator ; and one was captured full of slaves in latitude 12 deg. 
22 min. south, and longitude 37 deg. 14 min. west. 

The number of slaves so captured was 5,619, of whom 5,282 were 
decreed emancipation; 337 having died before such decree was 
passed. This dreadful mortality may be accounted for by the 
inhuman master of the slaver captured by Commander Sprigg, of 
her Majesty’s sloop Ferret, having stowed on board his vessel, 
admeasuring only 167 tons, 852 men, women, and children, 127 
of whom died before they were emancipated; and but for the 
humane conduct of Commander Sprigg, who transhipped about 
300 slaves on board the Ferret, the mortality must have proved 
even still more appalling. 

The brig Laurence came into this harbour on the 23rd of Sep- 
tember last, her master alleging that she was making thirty-four 
inches of water per hour, and that he came into this port for the 
purpose of getting his vessel repaired. 

On November the 25th, the aforesaid American brig Laurence, 
Edward York, master, was condemned as good prize in the Vice- 
Admiralty Court of Sierra Leone. Previous to the day of trial the 
master took his departure for Brazil, and I believe carried away the 
register of the Laurence. 

I have further the honour to report for your lordship’s informa- 
tion that her Majesty’s sloop Alert, Commander Dunlop, arrived 
in our harbour this morning with 100 slaves on board, who were 
immediately landed in “‘ the Queen’s Yard,” 


ALLEGED ABANDONMENT OF SLAVE-TRADE ON CERTAIN PARTS 
OF THE COAST. 

I beg respectfully to solicit your lordship’s attention to this 
novel and interesting era in the history of the abolition of the 
slave-trade, because it clearly proves that a highly important 
change has taken place in the very locality (Bissao) where 
an extensive slave-trade has flourished for more than 100 years, 
but where, now, many thousands of natives are daily employed 
in cultivating ground-nuts for shipping, and the slave-trade 
is strictly prohibited by the powerful young King, Branco, of 
Beeomba. The notorious Cayetaneo, the Portuguese Governor of 
Bissao, has also abolished the slave-tsade, and is employing vast 
numbers of slaves in cultivating ground-nuts upon the British 
island of Bulama. 

It appears that Commander Dunlop sent his boats into Bassao 
to search the different creeks that run into the River Jeba, for 
slavers, and that, on hearing of their arrival, his Majesty, King 
Branco, though sick, officially applied to the commander for help, 
and requested ‘him to remove to Sierra Leone all the slaves in the 
barracoons belonging to the two Spaniards, Don Beto (alias 
Victor) Dabreda, and Don José Vanrell ; at the same time assuring 
Commander Dunlop that he, the King of Beeomba, had finally 
abolished the slave-trade in his dominions. Thereupon the slaves 
in the barracoons were asked if they preferred to be then and there 
made free, and remain, when they all declared that they wished to 





be taken to Sierra Leone. This was acceded to by the authorities, 
and the slaves were embarked on board the Alert, and, as before 
stated, landed in this colony. The two Spaniards fled by land to 
their companions in human traffic on the Rio Pongos, where the 
notorious Spanish dealers in slaves, Senior Pellegram and Don 
Paul Jabre, reside ; also the native slave-dealers, Mr. Lightbourne 
and Mr. Allen. 

The Rio Pongos may now be considered>the sole mart for the 
slave-trade to the northward of Sierra Leone. 

I have only heard of two slavers having escaped with slaves on 
board from the Rio Pongos, during the year 1848, and I believe 
they were both owned by Spaniards. 

I have the pleasure to report to your lordship, that, by order of 
the French Government, all the slaves in Senegal and Goree have 
been emancipated. This highly interesting event cannot fail to 
produce important effects upon the natives of the neighbouring 
kingdoms, and to convince them that Great Britain and France are 
determined, not only to suppress the slave-trade, but also slavery 
itself, in every part of their dominions. 

Already, agriculture, upon a most extensive scale, is in progress 
among the natives living between this place and Gambia; rice 
and ground-nuts are the chief articles cultivated. The ground-nut 
trade has for several years past formed a highly important and 
valuable branch of export trade. The demand for ground-nuts 
from France, Hamburgh, and America, far exceeds the supply. 
I earnestly hope that the spirit of agriculture and commerce, now 
happily manifesting itself among the natives, is the sure dawn of 
brighter days for benighted Africa. 

With the only exception of the Rio Pongos, I consider that we 
have no export slave-trade between Cape Blanco and Sierra Leone, 
a distance of coast of upwards of 600 miles. 


ALLEGED DIMINUTION OF THE SLAVE-TRADE ON THE EAST 
COAST OF AFRICA. 


Report of Vice-Admiral Dacres, dated Simon’s Bay, 1st 
December, 1848. 


Having this day given up the command of Her Majesty’s ships 
and vessels on the Cape of Good Hope station, I have the honour 
to submit my final report of the slave-trade, from the coast of 
Africa, within the limits of the said command. 

My last report, dated 4th September last, No. 131, conveyed to 
their lordships the gratifying intelligence that the slave-trade from 
the east coast of Africa might be supposed to be on the decline ; 
and indeed, from the communications from Commander Morris, 
enclosed, it may be believed that the traffic had entirely ceased on 
that part of the coast, in the neighbourhood of Quillimane, &c. 
from whence it was formerly actively carried on. 

I have not received any subsequent report on the slave-trade in 
the Mozambique Channel, since the date of Comnf&nder Morris’s 
letters, but I have every reason to hope that this information will 
be confirmed by future reports from officers employed in the sup- 
pression of the slave-trade on the east coast of Africa, and that the 
pleasing prospect now held out of the entire suppression of this 
detestable traffic therefrom will be eventually realised. The causes 
which may be believed to have led to the decline of slave-trade on 
the east coast of Africa, are as follow :— 

First. The improved integrity of the High Portuguese authorities 
lately employed at the principal Governments on the coast. 

Secondly. The occasional captures which"have been made on the 
coast during the period of my command, and the vigilance of the 
blockade generally maintained thereon by the cruisers. From all 
the information I have been able to obtain, I have been led to 
believe that the number of vessels which have been captured during 
the period of my command have been nearly two-thirds of the 
number which have visited the coast for slaving purposes. 

Thirdly. The expense incurred by the slave-dealers in supporting 
a large assembly of slaves on the coast, when the immediate 
embarkation of them is interrupted. 

Fourthly. Another cause which may be supposed to have 
assisted in the decline of the slave-trade, is the disastrous effect 
which has been produced on the agricultural interests of the 
country, in the neighbourhood of Senna and Deta, by the large 
levies of slaves which have so long been made therefrom, and which 
has so deprived the agriculturists of the means of labour as to: 
occasion the neglect of large tracts of country, formerly under» 


cultivation, and from which the chiefs and owners derived con-> - 


siderable emoluments. 
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IMAUM OF MUSCAT IN THE ABOLITION OF THE sLavr- | 294 Prospects of the Brazilian empire, and as the means which that 
whine. Government possess to enforce a prohibitory law cannot be left 


In my letter to their lordships of the 6th July, 1846, No. 3, I 
reported that the Governor-general of Mozambique had, by direc- 
tions from his Government, withdrawn a permission which he 
had issued to Her Majesty’s cruisers to enter such ports, &c., in 
the territories of Her most faithful Majesty where there were not 
any competent authorities (Portuguese), and to seize vessels found 
therein, engaged in slave-trade. And in my letters of the 28th 
December, 1846, No. 202, and 11th June, 1847, No. 104, I 
earnestly represented to their lordships the evils of such a measure, 
and the probability of its adding fresh stimulus to the slave-trade. 
It has been, therefore, with the greatest pleasure that I have been 
furnished by Rear-Admiral Reynolds with a copy of the protocol of 
conference, held on the 12th August, 1847, between the plenipoten- 
tiaries of Great Britain and Portugal, by which the prohibition to 
our cruisers to enter the ports, &c., in question has been removed ; 
and I am convinced that such will be of the greatest benefit in 
suppressing the slave-trade from the east coast of Africa. 

In my letter of. the 28th December, 1846, No. 202, I informed 
their lordships that I had furnished each of the commanding 
officers under my orders with a copy of a letter from Captain 
Hamerton, Her Majesty’s consul at Zanzibar, representing that 
his Highness, the Imaum of Muscat, did not consider the ports 
in his dominions to be places of refuge, or as neutral ports, for any 
foreign vessels carrying on the slave-trade; I did not, however, 
feel.it expedient to issue to the commanding officers any definitive 
orders to act in a matter involving, as it did, a subject of national 
interference, until the same had been referred to Her Majesty’s 
Government, (which I had no doubt Captain Hamerton had done). 
I beg therefore to remind their lordships of this circumstance, and 
also to call their attention to the laudable feeling thus evinced by 
the Imaum to suppress slave-trade from his dominions, reflecting, 
as it does, so much credit on that liberal prince. 

Turning. now to the other side of the Mozambique Channel, I 
have to refer their lordships to the gratifying results of the visits 
of Commander Brown, of the Geyser, to Boyanna and St. Augustin 
Bays, and to the successful treaties which he has concluded with 
King Raboukie at the former place, and Prince William at Dart- 
mouth River, both of which chiefs have bound themselves not to 
engage in slave-trade, from their territories, and copies of which 
treaties accompanied my letter to their lordships of the 21st of 
November last, No, 178. Although there was no reason to believe 
that slave-trade has been carried on from the west coast of Mada- 
gascar during the period of my command, still the engagement of 
these chiefs by formal treaties to abstain from slave-trade tran- 
sactions is very satisfactory, as it is impossible to calculate what 
future interests may arise, which may induce them to resort to such 
means of aggrandisement. The early appointment of a British 
agent or consul at Boyanna and St. Augustin Bays is now much 
to be desired, in order to secure the advantages which have been 
thus gained, and effectually bind these chiefs to a faithful adherence 
to their engagements. 


REPORT OF SIR CHARLES HOTHAM ON THE RESULTS OF THE 
CRUISING SYSTEM, AND ON THE QUESTION OF THE SUPPRES- 
SION OF THE SLAVE-TRADE. : 

Dated, Penelope, at Ascension, 5th December, 1848. 


I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your despatch, 
No. 265, dated 30th September, 1848, with a copy of the evidence 
taken before, and of the Report made by, the Select Committee of 
the House of Commons, which has been sitting during the recent 
Session of Parliament, for the purpose of considering the best 
means which Great Britain can adopt for providing for the final 
extinction of the slave-trade, and desiring me to transmit to you 
any remarks thereon that I might think fit. 

Their lordships will, no doubt, have observed that the evidence 
of the several witnesses, and especially of the naval officers, is 
conflicting and contradictory ; and were I to attempt to criticise 
and compare their opinions, I should be led into a discussion 
tedious in itself, and, probably, difficult for their lordships to 
understand. I therefore propose to confine myself to a statement 
of the modes and shifts at present adopted by the slave-traders, 
detail the configuration of the coast, and offer some general remarks 
on the difficulties which present themselves in the attempts hitherto 
made to suppress the slave-trade. 











out of the account, I trust their lordships will not consider that 
I am exercising an undue discretion in extending my observations 
beyond the limits given in their instruction, and including in one 
despatch the opinions which I have formed on this important 
question. 


EXTENT OF COAST TO BE WATCHED BY CRUISERS— SYSTEM 
PURSUED BY THE SLAVE-TRADERS. 


I have already transmitted to their lordships a chart explanatory 
of the facilities offered to the dealers, in transporting and shipping 
slaves, on different parts of the coast. The course of the internal 
waters is also inserted; and in the margin I have set forth the line 
of country where the slave-trade is actively conducted. If the 
whole distance is divided by twenty-four, it will give ninety-one 
miles for each cruiser to watch. 

Generally speaking, there are no established points for shipment. 
Information is pore by neutrals and canoes, to the vessel wait- 
ing off the coast, of the exact position of each cruiser, and arrange- 
ments are then made for the further operations. The quantity of 
provisions and water carried by our vessels is perfectly well known; 
and, if circumstances are not propitious, she waits off the coast 
until the man-of-war is compelled to quit her station; then makes 
her point, and in two hours receives a full cargo. In the Bight of 
Benin this precaution is considered unnecessary. The trade from 
Lagos and Whydah is conducted by vessels in every way superior 
to our sloops of war; and the practice latterly has been, to steer 
direct for their ports, ship their slaves, and take their chance, feel- 
ing sure that the probability of success is greatly in their favour. 

To show their confidence I must mention two anecdotes. 

On the capture of the Gentil Africano by the Styx, on the 
night of the 18th of February, Captain Chads inquired of the 
master why he did not use greater exertions. He was told, ‘‘ the 
night was so dark, I took you for a brig; in that case there was 
no occasion to hurry.” 

By a recent letter, I am informed that a full slaver came down 
the Congo, and ran boldly past the Pluto steamer, laying at its 
mouth, in the certainty of an escape. 

From Cape Lopez to Little Fish Bay there is not a foot of 
ground untrod and unoccupied by the slave-dealers ; the slaves are 
run from point to point, and it is within these latitudes that the 
great shipments for Rio de Janeiro are made. The class of vessels 
hitherto employed has been of an inferior construction ; a certain 
number are sent across, and if one out of five escapes, a fair profit 
is divided amongst the proprietors of lottery stock. It appears, 
however, that this system is undergoing a change; latterly, the 
vessels captured have rivalled those sailing out of Bahia. The 
dealers at Gallinas, Shebar, and in the north, formerly supplied 
the Havana trade; during 1846 and 1847, few, if any, slaves 
were exported from those marts. The accounts of this year, I fear, 
will show that Brazilian vessels have been chartered for Cuba and 


Porto Rico. 


DESCRIPTION OF NEGROES IN DEMAND AT VARIOUS PLACES, 
AND DISTRIBUTION OF THE SQUADRON IN ACCORDANCE 
THEREWITH. 


The slave, like any other marketable commodity, is chosen for 
his merits; the residents at Bahia prefer the Lagos and Whydah 
negro, for sedan-chair carrying and agricultural purposes; but as 
domestic servants, they give the preference to the Congo. The 
inhabitants of Cagnabac, and those islands, abhor slavery, and 
generally commit suicide. The best-tempered and most manageable 
negro is imported from the Congo. Embomma is the grand focus of 
the slave-trade; nearly all the blacks exported between Mayumba 
and Benguela Velha come from here. Supposing that 50,000 
slaves were imported last year into Brazil, I should imagine that 
10,000 sailed out of the Bight of Benin, for Bahia; and 39,000 
taken from the south and east coasts, for Rio de Janeiro and the 
southern provinces. I doubt whether one cargo for the Brazils 
left the Galinas or Shebar; but possibly 1,000 from the Pongos, 
Nunez, and Bissagos islands. These numbers naturally regulate 
the distribution of our cruisers. At present, to watch and guard 
the coast, we have nominally twenty-four cruisers, being one for 
each ninety-one miles; in reality, never more than twenty-two; 
and deductions are again to be made for ships recruiting at St, 
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Helena, negotiating treaties, or employed in the protection of our 
trade. 

Boat service has always been sanctioned on every part of the 
station, except from Sierra Leone to Cape Palmas ; there, humanity 
required that men should not be exposed to the effects of a pesti- 
lential climate; the losses from this cause, in 1847, amongst the 
boats’ crews of the Siren and Wanderer, called loudly for 
remedy. 


ASSISTANCE TO THE SLAVE-TRADER BY NEUTRAL POWERS. 


No assistance has been given by the French ; they cannot, legally, 
capture Brazilian vessels, and appear to decline interfering with 
those who are unfurnished with papers. 

Independent of the facilities offered by the topography of the 
coast, great assistance is obtained through the medium of ncutrals. 
The Americans and Sardinians are the principal movers; their 
vessels bring the cargoes required for the purchase of slaves, with 
an additional master and Brazilian crew; their water is stowed, 
and slave deck laid under the legitimate cargo, and every prepara- 
tion made for the shipment of slaves; the papers are correct, and 
they anchor off the ports, and there remain until the cruiser is either 
led off by chase, or compelled to quit her station for water, when they 
seize their opportunity, shift the flag, and sail under a Brazilian 
master ; the same vessel frequently repeats this trick, the sail being 
only nominal, unless capture should ensue. So long as this is 
allowed, I am of opinion that the entire suppression of the slave- 
trade by our present means is impracticable. 

| BLOCKADE OF THE COAST NOT PRACTICABLE. 


Neither do ,I think that a blockade of this extensive coast is 
feasible ; the question is independent of local knowledge; it is one on 
which old and experienced seamen are most competent to decide; 
it is summed up in few words—namely, whether it is possible, 
with a squadron of twenty-four vessels, or even say forty-eight 
vessels, to blockade or guard a line of coast 2,195 miles in extent. 
I am confident that, viewing the subject with the eye of a seaman, 
and laying aside other feelings, the captains in her Majesty’s navy 
would, by a large majority, decide that it is impracticable. 

If a strange sail is descried from the mast-head after two o’clock 
p-m., and endeavours to escape, there are very few, if any, vessels 
in her Majesty’s service who can chase her sufficiently to continue 
the chase after dark ; therefore, the captures by sailing ships are 
to be made between daylight and two p.m., being eight hours out 
of the twenty-four. During the night, even with a full moon, the 
distance commanded in this climate is very small; and the known 
position of the boats having been conveyed to the slave vessel, she 
runs in and ships at such an hour as may enable her to obtain an 
offing before daylight. In the harmattans and fogs a cruiser may 

_accidentally stumble on a slaver; but during that season the wind 
is generally light, and a chase would be protracted. 

Supposing that we employ steam vessels, they will of course do 
the same; and anything like a blockade will be more difficult than 
it is now; steam against steam, taking into consideration the 
length of the nights and the absence of the steam cruiser for coals, 
will afford additional advantage to the slave-trade. 

For the sake of argument, we will admit that success is obtained, 
that they are compelled to leave their present haunts, still I cannot 
satisfy myself that the slave-trade would be put down; what is 
to prevent its being transferred to the coast narth of the French 
settlements? Formerly Goree was one of the largest marts; or 
from little Fish Bay to the Cape of Good Hope; there is no diffi- 
culty about water; by digging in the sand a supply can be obtained, 
or it can be conveyed by negroes employed in the domestic trade. 

I say nothing about the east coast, because I have never visited 
it; but I am persuaded that there is no idea more fallacious than 
the supposition that the abode of the slave-trade is limited. 

EFFECT OF LEGITIMATE COMMERCE HAS BEEN LITTLE IN 

SUPPRESSING THE SLAVE-TRADE. 

In some of the proposed resolutions stress is laid upon the exten- 
sion of legitimate commerce; but it appears to me that sufficient 
consideration has not been given to the paucity of African produce. 
Some say, ‘‘ Suppress the slave-trade and establish legitimate 
commerce,” and the Bight of Benin and Gold Coast are cited ; 
wherever there is produce the conclusion is valuable; but where 
the supply is small, the question is more difficult. 

The Portuguese are the great culprits, and the trade is most 
active between St. Paul de Loanda and Little Fish Bay. The 
quantity of palm and ground-nut oil grown in their posses- 





sions is inconsiderable. Their exports are gum, ivory, enchelle, 
bees’-wax, and hides. Valuable copper is found near Ambriz, 
but not in sufficient quantities to form an article of com- 
merce. On this point Mr. Tobin’s evidence is extremely impor- 
tant; therefore there is not a sufficient quantity of produce to 
exchange for manufactured goods, and slaves are substituted. 

The labour attending the cultivation and manufacture of palm 
oil and ground-nut oil is comparatively trifling, and there is a 
speedy return ; but no one will voluntarily lock up his capital and 
cultivate coffee, sugar, and tobacco, for which the land is admirably 
adapted, when he can get a quicker profit on slaves. Besides, 
there is a great uncertainty and competition attending plantations ; 
and hitherto, wherever it has been tried, the experiment has been 
unsuccessful. 

The Portuguese are bad colonists; their aim is to make a sum 
of money, and return to Europe as quickly as possible, and no one 
thinks of establishing himself permanently in Africa. I fear but 
little increase of trade can be expected in Angola. 


ENTIRE FAILURE OF PAST EFFORTS TO ABOLISH THE TRADE. 


A great stress is laid upon the conclusion of treaties with the 
native chiefs. As a means of forcibly destroying barracoons or 
factories, it is an important auxiliary ; but no chief will enter into 
such an agreement who is interested in the traffic; therefore, in 
reality, but little good is obtained, The plan under which we have 
been hitherto acting has entirely failed; it matters little whether 
we keep our ships in shore or allow them to cruise, it never could 
succeed ; it is a point to be decided by seamen, and requires neither 
African experience or local knowledge. Hitherto, with a large 
expenditure of money and good arrangements, we have never been 
able to guard the shores of England, and prevent the entry of 
contraband goods; and why should we expect better results 
abroad ? 

I am persuaded that if we blocked the whole coast, slaves would 
be conveyed by canoes at night to a vessel forty or fifty miles from 
the land; do what we may, an armed force, with their present 
powers, never can put it down. 


EFFECT OF DECLARING THE SLAVE-TRADE PIRACY. 


It appears that some of the Committee were of opinion that a 
general declaration on the part of Europe and the United States 
that slave-trade is piracy, would materially tend to its: final 
extinction. _ 

I observe, also, that it has been suggested, to ‘‘ authorise the 
cruisers of any nation, sailing under its recognised flag, to inflict 
summarily such punishment upon the captain; or, if not ascer- 
tained, upon any three other persons serving in any ships found 
with slaves on board.” 

I anxiously hope that the clause may never form part of our sea 
code of laws, and that it may never fall to the lot of a British 
captain to perform so unworthy a duty. 

Apart, however, from this, should be considered the effect which 


a declaration that the slave-trade is piracy would have upon its . 


continuance. There is no doubt that it would tend to check it; 
but England must be prepared to maintain her present force, it 
will bear no diminution ; she must be prepared to watch the coast 
of Africa, from Tangiers to the northern boundary of the Cape of 
Good Hope; arrangements will be made to provide slaves in other 
parts of Africa. She will obtain complete success for one year, 
being the time required to enter upon the new system; after that, 
the ramifications of the slave-trade will have extended to quarters 
where legitimate commerce is at present flourishing ; it cannot be 
considered otherwise than a question of pounds, shillings, and 
pence ; as we augment the difficulties, so will the price of the slave 
rise and the profits increase, for men will always be found willing 
to embark in any adventure offering excitement and gain. Never- 
theless I consider, that if the cruising or blockading system is to 
be maintained, it is of essential importance to attach personal 
penalties to those who engage in slave-trade; and this should be 
accompanied by powers to the officers in command to destroy fac- 
tories containing goods belonging to parties known to promote the 
traffic, without reference to a treaty with the native chiefs, attach- 
ing to him the responsibility of proving that the owner or pro- 
prietor abetted the slave-trade. 


SUGGESTIONS AS TO THE COURSE £O BE PURSUED WITH 
* BRAZIL. 


Ihave already said that the consideration of the best means of 
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suppression cannot be taken alone,—it is intimately blended with 
the future prospects of the Brazilian empire; and the friends and 
promoters of civilisation and commerce are bound to identify the 
two subjects, and not hastily rush on to a measure in principle 
tending to retard its advancement, disunite the empire, und esta- 
blish anarchy and confusion. Brazil is vast and disjointed; at 
present little more than the sca-coast is inhabited; and it differs 
from other countries in the variety of its productions and tempe- 
rature. Over the most fertile parts the heat is excessive, and 
prevents European labour; it enervates and degenerates the con- 


stitution of the Brazilian, and renders the cultivation of the 


country dependant on the negro, who alone in that climate is phy- 
sically able to endure exposure to the sun. 

The cottons of Pernambuco, the sugar and coffee of Bahia and 
Rio de Janeiro, are brought to the market by black labour ; and it 
may safely be asserted, that without this aid, the whole country 
would become a wilderness. 

To expect the Brazilian government unconditionally to suppress 
the slave-trade, is to look for an impossibility ; their decree would 
be the signal for raising the republican flag in Pernambuco and 
Bahia, who, now connected together by a frail thread, would break 
it rather than submit to ruin. ; 

But the case would be different if we met them half way, and 
instead of saying, ‘‘ we will compei you forthwith to put slavery 
down,” placed ourselves in their position, and negotiated with 
their interests and feelings in view as well as our own. There is 
reason to hope, that if time were given to Brazil to establish a 
proportion between the sexes, and prepare for the abandonment of 
foreign slavery and the institution of domestic, according to the 
principle observed in the United States, that a satisfactory nego- 
tiation would be effected; with the state of our West Indian 
colonies before their eyes, they never can consent to any immediate 
relinquishment of foreign slavery. With our present proceedings 
the nation at large are dissatisfied; but I entertain a confident 
belief that there is an important party, particularly amongst the 
younger men, who have the same desire as ourselves. 

At present our proceedings unite the whole population against 
us; it is not unreasonable for them to dislike the seizure and con- 
demnation of their vessels by a friendly power. The mass see the 
results, and do not inquire whether it is according to treaty or by 
force of arms. 

I think a negotiation might be opened with Brazil on these 
grounds :— : 

1. To sanction the importation of slaves until a fixed period. 

2. To require them to frame laws proportioning the sexes, regu- 
lating the number to be carried according to the tonnage, &c., 
and generally for the ease and comfort of the negroes. 

3. To require the presence of English and Brazilian Commis- 
sioners at slave marts, to be fixed and recognised on the coast of 
Africa and at the landing ports in Brazil. 

4. To pass a law awarding the penalties of piracy to any Brazi- 
lian vessel found on the high seas without Government papers. 

5. To declare, that after the fixed period slave importations shall 
cease, and its further prosecution be considered piracy ; and that a 
systematic breach of treaty would be visited by a blockade of their 
principal ports. . 

6. To destroy all slave factories in Africa, except at the recog- 
nised ports. The time appears to be arrived when some such 
scheme as this would be accepted. In the year 1846 I had a con- 
versation with Senhor Cavalcante, then Minister of Marine, and 
one of the ablest men in that country; he expressed these 
opinions: ‘‘ You cannot expect us to assist England, or consent to 
stop the trade, whilst you are seizing Brazilian vessels, insulting 
our flag, and illegally condemning them. Do not think I am in 
favour of the slave-trade, I do not possess one slave on my pro- 
perty. I wish to see it suppressed. It does not do the Brazi- 


_ lians good ; the Portuguese manage it, and are the great gainers.” 


Senhor Cavalcante represents an important. section of the people, 
and had uo interest in saying what he did’ not think. Of all 
countries, England is most concerned in the welfare of Brazil, 
whether on account of her commerce or the establishment of 
monarchy and regular government. English capital is largely 
employed in that empire, and invested in its funds; and if, by a 
postponement of a few years, we can establish our desire—extin- 
guish foreign. slavery, and at the same time avoid giving a blow 
dangerous to that country and likely to produce a dismemberment 
—I think that it is advisable that the alternative should be offered, 








before we resort to stronger measures, the end of which no man 
can foresee. 

Without desiring to disparage the great question of slavery sup- 
pression, I consider that the civilisation and happiness of the Bra- 
zilian empire are equally important. I would hesitate to endeavour 
to extirpate slavery oa the ruin of a young and rising nation ; and 
I would afford time for her to consolidate her institutions, and 
establish the natural proportions of sexes. 





THE SLAVE-TRADE AND ITS REMEDY. 


It has been proved, beyond all question or doubt, that the various 
means which have hitherto been employed by this country for the 
suppression of the slave-trade have failed of accomplishing that 
object. To us the reason appears obvious ; it has been attacked in 
the wrong direction and by the wrong means. If, originally, the 
slave-trade gave birth to slavery, it is now clear that slavery is the 
cause of the slave-trade, and that effectually to suppress the latter, 
you must abolish the former. The slave-trade, then, must be 
attacked by attempting the overthrow of slavery, for it is clear that, 
so long as it is permitted to continue, there can be no reasonable 
prospect of the annihilation of the traffic in human beings. The 
means adopted by this country for the abolition of the slave-trade 
have been those of force. From the year 1819, we have had 
squadrons of cruisers either on the coast of Africa or on those of 
the Spanish colonies and Brazil, or both; but notwithstanding 
their number, zeal, and activity, and the expenditure which has been 
lavished upon them, they have failed to arrest, much less to destroy, 
the evil. It is found, on the average of years, that the slave- 
importing countries have been able to supply themselves with a 
sufficient number of slaves to meet the waste of mortality occasioned 
by slavery, and to extend the cultivation of tropical produce in 
proportion to the ever-increasing demand for it both in the home 
and foreign market. This fact is incontestable. The application 
of force to the suppression of the slave-trade is regulated by treaties ; 
and so long as the powers which are parties to them refuse their 
cordial co-operation in giving them effect, no force that can be 
employed will accomplish the object at which they aim. ‘The best 
authorities consulted by the Select Committee on the slave-trade 
abundantly prove this. Sir Charles Hotham, who has recently 
returned from the command of the African squadron, when exam- 
ined by the Committee, gave it as his decided opinion, that the 
force under his orders, though in a high state of discipline, and 
most efficient in every respect, had not only not stopped the slave- 
trade, but had not crippled it to such an extent as to give it a per- 
manent check. He, therefore, advises the withdrawal of the 
cruisers from the service. 

Such being the case, it is reasonable to inquire whether any 
other means lie within our power by which this atrocious traffic 
can be destroyed? We have directed our readers to the fact, that 
under our treaties with Brazil and Spain, we have a right to 
demand the freedom of all slaves who have been imported into 
their territories and colonies contrary to their stipulations. 
Though this important point did not engage, as it should have 
done, the serious attention of the Committee, it was referred to 
casually in the examinations of Lord Palmerston, Sir Charles 
Hotham, and Dr. Lushington; and as we deem their evidence im- 
portant, we give it for the information of our readers. 


LORD PALMERSTON. 


‘Does your lordship think, that if the treaties which we already have 
with respect to those slaves who have been surreptitiously introduced into 
Brazil were fulfilled, that would be of great effect towards the suppression 
of the slave-trade? That question relates rather to a law, I apprehend, 
of Brazil, than to a stipulation of treaty. By the treaty of 1826, the 
Brazilian government pledged itself that any slave-trade carried on 
directly or indirectly by any Brazilian subject should be deemed and 
treated as piracy. The emperor, moreover, passed a law, according to 
which any negro brought in and landed in Brazil, after a specified date, 
should be ipso facto free. No pousT 1F THAT LAW WERE ENFORCED, 
A VERY LARGE PROPORTION OF THE NEGROES NOW HELD IN 
SLAVERY IN BRAZIL WOULD BE RESTORED TO THAT FREEDOM 
WHICH BY THE LAW OF BRAZIL IS THEIR RIGHT. 

‘* Does your lordship consider that England is entitled by the treaty to 
demand the execution of that order? — ENGLAND 18 ENTITLED TO 
DEMAND FROM BRAZIL A FULL AND COMPLETE FYLFILMENT OF ITS 
TREATY ENGAGEMENTS, ‘ 

‘‘ Does your lordship suppose, if the Spaniards were to fulfil honour- 
ably their engagements with us, that in Cuba also, as well as in Brazil, a 
great number of persons now kept in slavery would be set free >What I 
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have sala with regard to Brazil applies also to Cuba; for there is a Spanish 
law to the same effect as the Brazilian law which I have mentioned, 
namely, purporting,that every negro brought into Cuba after a specified 
date, should be ipso fucto free; THERE CAN BE NO DOUBT THAT THERE 
MUST BE IN CUBA A GREAT NUMBER OF NEGROES WHO ARE ILLEGALLY 
MELD IN BONDAGE. 

‘¢ Are you aware whether it is easy to distinguish a newly-imported 
negro from one who has been born in the colony?—lI believe perfectly 
easy for persons accustomed to see negroes, for a certain time after their 
importation; I do not know how long the traces take to be obliterated. 

‘« If, therefore, the Spanish Government were honestly determined to 
liberate all those who were illegally imported, they would have no diffi- 
culty in distinguishing at least a great number of them ?>—If they would 
consent to the establishment of a mixed commission, for the purpose of 
examining negroes brought before them, I apprehend such commission 
would have no difficulty in nine cases out of ten.’’ 


SIR CHARLES HOTHAM, 


‘¢ In reference to the supposition that it might be possible to pursue 
the extinction of the slave-trade by more stringent measures than the pre- 
sent, you have stated that it would be necessary to adopt two measures in 
particular: one of them the destruction of barracoons, and the other the 
treatment of the crews of slaving ships as pirates, in order to attain that 
end. You are aware that there is also an opinion, strongly held in this 
country, that the Brazils are bound by treaty to liberate, upon our de- 
mand, all slaves who have been illegally imported into that country 2—I 
have heard so. ; 

‘¢ Supposing the enforcement of that demand to be attempted by us, if 
it could be enforced, it would be a very powerful engine wherewith to work 
upon the Brazils ?—It would immediately amount to a declaration of war, 
which would bring things to a crisis. 

** Do you think it would be practicable for England, as far as you have 
had the means of judging of the state of opinion, not only among the 
subjects of this country, but the- subjects of other countries, to adopt 
those three measures: the destruction of barracoons, the treatment of 
slave crews as pirates, and the demand to Brazil to fulfil, under treaty, 
their engagement to liberate all slaves illegally imported ?—Setting aside 
the question of law, and also setting aside the feelings of foreigners, 
which are greatly adverse to our present system, J consider that England 
ts pledged, and cannot depart from that pledge, to adopt every feasible 
measure to carry into execution the wishes of the people at large.’’ 

Had Sir Charles Hotham been fully aware of the proposals of 
the Anti-slavery Committee on this subject, he would not have 
attached to the term ‘‘ enforced,” in the second question, the 
meaning which he has done. The Committee propose, in the event 
of the demand being either evaded, or its fulfilment unduly pro- 
crastinated, that measures should be taken to exclude the slave 
productions of the Spanish colonies and Brazil from the British 
markets. This would be a pacific, but effectual mode of “ en- 


forcing”’ the demand. 


THE RIGHT HON. DR. LUSHINGTON. 


‘¢Do you imagine that a large number of the slaves now in Cuba and 
the Brazils are retained in slavery contrary to treaty with this country ? 
There cannot be a doubt about it that a very large number of slaves have 
been detained in the Brazils and Cuba contrary to the treaty. 

‘Do you think that those slaves are legally entitled to their freedom ? 
CERTAINLY, BY VIRTUE OF THE COMPACT: WITH GREAT BRITAIN. 

‘¢¥s it your opinion that it would be possible for this country to urge upon 
the countries of Cuba and the Brazils the manumission of those slaves ? 
This country would have a perfect righi to make that demand. Then 
always arises the question, how you are to enforce a demand of this des- 
cription? I fear there is no means of enforcing it, except by resorting 
to war. 

“Would it not be possible to give due warning to those governments, 
that unless they will manumit those slaves who have been illegally 
imported, we will refuse to receive their produce into this country? 
Certainly, we might give that notice, and we might follow up that threat 
by the execution of it, having fully made up our minds that if we make 
the threat we would perform it. 

‘“You think, as they have broken their treaties with us by retaining 
those persons illegally in slavery, in spite of any construction which might 
be put upon the treaty, we should be justified in excluding their produce 


" from this country? I think so, certainly ; J take it to be an undoubted 


principle that every breach of treaty gives the offended country absolute 
rights; but, in practice and by custom, the offended country always in 
the ‘first instance makes a representation. If that representation is not 
attended with effect, the next step has generally been to issue an embargo, 
and in some instances to seize vessels at sea. Upon the principle of 
having the power to do all, you may do less than all. Therefore, th 
treaty having been violated, it would be competent to Great Britain to 
make any demand which she thought fit. 





‘‘Do you imagine that the exclusion of the vain of Cuba and the 
Brazils from this matket would practically be a great hindrance to the 
prosperity of those countries? Yes, I think it would, because I believe 
the direct trade would be infinitely more ee, than the indirect 
trade. 

“Do you therefore imagine that if Parliament were to make this 
demand upon Cuba and the ‘Brazils, and were inclined to enforce it by 
the exclusion of their produce from this country, it would practically tend 
to induce those countries to give up slave-trading? No, I do not think 
it would. 

‘* Do you think it would tend to diminish the number of slaved which 
are now imported ?—-No, because the slaves that we have a right to demand 
are these; they are slaves who have been captured by British cruisers, 
and which have been adjudicated upon, and sent to the Havana, or it 
may be to the Brazils, wherever the case may be, and instead of being 
manumitted, they have been made slaves afterwards, the treaty requiring 
that they shall be kept free. But with regard to the illicit slave-trade, 
where there has been no capture at all, we have no such demand by treaty, 
and it resolves itself again into the single point, you have not kept your 
treaty with us. Therefore, I do not see that that would prevent the slavé- 
trade in the slightest degree whatsoever. 

‘* May not we understand that there are two classes of slaves who ate 
now illegally retained in slavery in Cuba and the Brazils ?—Certaitily. 

‘‘ And that both those classes of slaves are kept in slavery contrary to 
the treaties which those countries have made with Great Britain ?~—-No 


doubt; every importation is contrary to the treaty with Spain, there is - 


no doubt ; but then they are differently circumstanced;. the one is detained 
in slavery, in consequence of a general infraction of the treaty not to trade in 
slaves, and the others are detained in slavery contrary to a particular 
article of the treaty, which says, that being so captured they shall be set 
free ; therefore, you only come back to the point, that they have not kept 
their treaty with respect to the other class of slaves. If you could induce 
Spain to emancipate ali the slaves who had been unduly imported into. 
the island of Cuba, han would go a great way to render free the whole 
population, 

‘Do you not suppose, if we could go so far as to dematid from Spain 
that they should fulfil their treaty, and thereby set free a great proportion 
of the population, we should, practically, put a great barrier in the way 
of the slave-trade ?—I am afraid not, unless it were attended with other 
measures, because I think you would diminish the number of labowrets 
in Cuba to a very large extent, and the demand of the cultivators would 


be augmented in consequence of that diminution ; therefore, unless you — 


could stop the slave-trade system, oe would have a -fresh demand for 
importation. 

‘*Tf we could strongly enforce those claims on Cuba, would not the 
effect of that be to render property in slaves so insecure that people 
would not be disposed to import them ?—No doubt it would go some 
way to render property in slaves insecure, but still, unless other measures 
were adopted, it would so increase the demand for slaves, that I think 
almost any risk would be run to obtain them,’’ 


We have given the whole of Dr. Lushington's evidence at lengthy. 


on the right of Great Britain to demand the liberation from slavery 
of all Africans who, contrary to the stipulations of treaties, have 
been imported into Brazil and the Spanish colonics; and it is most. 
gratifying to find that that most eminent jurist fully confirms our 
view of the case. We have, however, two observations to make 
on those portions of his evidence which do not touch the question 
of international law, but are simply matters of opinion. Dr, 
Lushington does not think the exclusion of the produce of Brazil 
and Cuba from our markets would induce those countries to give 


up the slave-trade, nor tend to diminish the number of slaves im-. 
ported. But it isevident, when he gave this opinion, he must have. 
forgotten his previous evidence, in which he emphatically deelares: 


that the opening of our markets to the sugars of Brazil and Cuba 


| has greatly extended the slave-trade, and advanced the interests of 


the merchants and planters of those countries; and that he -is de~ 


cidedly of opinion, if we could not absolutely destroy the whole . 


system of slavery, yet, if we could effectually disturb the tenure 
by which Africans illicitly and illegally imported into Brazil and 
the Spanish Colonies are now held, we should destroy the slaye- 
trade; for it would be absurd to suppose that any set of men would 
embark capital in new negroes, when they could haye no valid title 
to them, or legally claim from them any manner of service, but 
when, on the contrary, they would be assured that the law which 
guaranteed would secure their freedom, and they themselves be 
lidble to heavy penalties for its infraction. 

We intend in the next Reporter to give an. analysis of the 
evidence laid before the Slave-trade Committee; and to examine the 


several schemes for the suppression of the lave-teae laid before. it 3 ie 


| by the witnesses whose opinions are entitled to consideration. 
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‘Che Anti-Slaberp Reporter. 
LONDON, MONDAY, JULY the 2nd, 1849. 


REPORT OF THE SELECT COMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE 
OF COMMONS ON THE SLAVE-TRADE. 

‘That the committee which was appointed in the last session of 
Parliament to consider the best means which Great Britain can 
adopt for providing for the final extinction of the slave-trade, 
adopted certain resolutions, which were reported to the house. In 
the purport of those resolutions this committee is agreed with the 
committee of last session. 

‘That a long and large experience ior attempts to suppress the 
slave-trade by a naval force, leads to the conclusion that to put 
down that trade by such means is impracticable. 

‘‘ That over and above a return to the system of discouragement 
by commercial legislation, several measures have been suggested as 
suitable auxiliaries of the present preventive system, particularly 
the destruction of barracoons, the infliction of the penalties of 
piracy on the captains and crews of vessels engaged in the slave- 
trade, and the enforced liberation of all slaves illegally imported 
into Brazil and the Spanish colonies. 

“‘ That your committee have considered whether these expedients 
are practically available, as they conceive that if that were the 
case, such expedients ought to be tried before the abandonment of 
the system of forcible suppression should be resolved upon. But, 
even assuming that Great Britain either is actually entitled, or 
could by negotiation acquire a title, to adopt all of these measures, 
your committee are still convinced that such a prosecution as could 
alone be effectual, would not be sustained by the general opinion 
of other civilised countries, would be attended with the imminent 
risk of very serious calamities, and would scarcely be sooner com- 
menced than abandoned. 

“Your committee are, therefore, constrained to believe that no 
modification of the system of force can effect the suppression of the 
slave-trade, and they cannot undertake the responsibility of recom- 
mending the continuance of that:system. Your committee are not, 
however, prepared to recommend the immediate and unconditional 
withdrawal by Great Britain of her contingent from that system 
which her influence has been so mainly instrumental in recom- 
mending to other countries, without any communication with those 
countries, and without any definite understanding of their views. 

‘* Yourcommittee are, however, of opinion, that the aim of those 
communications should be to release Great Britain from such treaty 
engagements in respect to the slave-trade as place the question of 
maintaining a blockading squadron beyond the free and exclusive 
control of British authorities, 

*¢ Your committee do not conceive that if the use of force is to be 
abandoned, it therefore follows that Great Britain is to become 
neutral or indifferent with respect‘to the slave-trade. 

“Itis painful to your committee to acknowledge want of success 
in an undertaking to which the intelligence, the energy, and the 
wealth of Britain have been so long and so unsparingly applied ; 
an undertaking, the success ef which this country has endeavoured 
to ensure by great sacrifices of human life, aud for which it has 
consented to place at constant hazard the peace of the world; but 
nothing can absolve your committee from the duty of recognising 
the truth of the case, as their inquiry has brought it under view. 

“It would still be the duty of the British government to avow its 
unabated hostility to the African slave-trade; to employ every 
means compatible with a just regard to the independence of other 
States, to promote the mitigation of its evils, and to accelerate its 
finul extinction; and by no means to shrink from suggesting 
further pacific efforts, and even further sacrifices in the cause for 
which it has already toiled so much, if at any time they should be 
found necessary for the attainment of so happy a consummation. 

‘*That your committee entertain the hope that the internal im- 
provement and civilisation of Africa will be one of the most effec- 
tive means of suppressing the slave-trade; and for this purpose, 
that the instruction of the natives by missionary labours, by 
education, and by all other practical efforts, and the extension of 
legitimate commerce, ought to be encouraged wherever the influ- 
‘ence of En ean be directed, and especially where it has 
already been beneficially exerted.” 

Such is the Report of the Committee. It points at the ultimate 
withdrawal of the cruising squadron.from the coast of Africa; 
but neither adopts “ of the schemes proposed for the suppression 


~ 





of the slave-trade by the several witnesses examined before it, nor 
suggests one of its own. So far as we can interpret the Report, it 
recommends the abandonment of all active measures against the 
slave-trade, and limits the action of the British Government to a 
simple protest against it. Looking at the constitution of the Com- 
mittee, and the real, though concealed, object of those who origi- 
nated the inquiry, we are not surprised at the conclusion to which 
it has arrived. Now, though we are opposed to the continuance of 
the cruising system, on account of its incompetency to achieve the 
object for which it was originally destined, we cannot consent to 
abandon, for one moment, the treaties for the suppression of the 
slave-trade, into which Spain and Brazil have entered with this 
country ; but must hold them bound, as they are, by the most 
solemn engagements, not merely to abandon the guilty traffic, but 
to restore to freedom all those Africans who have been illicitly 
introduced into their colonies and territories respectively. This 
mode of dealing with Spain and Brazil was but incidentally 
referred to in the examinations of the witnesses. Had the 
Committee felt disposed, it might have examined gentlemen 
perfectly competent to enlighten them on this very important 
branch of the subject, and to have laid before them a series 
of official documents, which would have fully demonstrated the 
feasibility of the plan suggested, and its certain triumph, if carried 
out with the earnestness and vigour which its importance demands. 
But there was an obstacle in the way. The alternative proposed, 
in case Spain or Brazil should attempt to evade their obliga- 
tions, was the exclusion of their produce from the British markets 


-until those obligations were completely discharged. The Com- 


mittee were not prepared for this; although, in one of its resolu- 
tions, last year, it declared, ‘‘ That the admission of slave-grown 
sugar to consumption in this country has tended, by greatly in- 
creasing the demand for that description of produce, so to stimulate 
the African slave-trade, as to render an effectual check more 
difficult of attainment than at any former period.” This declara- 
tion contains the true solution of the question. It is the demand 
for slave-grown produce which constitutes the strength of the 
slave-system of the Spanish colonies and Brazil and renders the 
slave-trade necessary. It is therefore our duty as a nation, if we 
would redeem our pledges to the world — if we would be consistent 
with ourselves —if we would not be the laughing-stock of the 
most brutal and debased portion of mankind,—that we should reso- 
lutely prohibit the introduction of the blood-stained produce of 
those countries into our markets, until they shall have alto- 
gether abolished the institution of slavery itself. This we 
have the right and the power to effect; aud we may rest 
satisfied, notwithstanding all that is said to the contrary by 
interested parties, that the Cubans and Brazilians are too wise in 
their generation not to feel the justice of our claims, or the value 
of our markets. We can do without their produce, they cannot do 
without our trade; and, as a proof of it we may state, that pre- 
viously to the passing of the Sugar Act of 1846, the most enligh- 
tened. merchants and planters among them openly declared that, 
in order to secure our markets, they were prepared to adopt any 
measures that might be required for the complete abolition of the 
slave-trade, and for the gradual abolition of slavery. Had we had 
the honour of being on the Committee, we should have submitted 
the following resolutions, asa fit and proper Report on the evidence 
submitted to it; and now confidently ask our friends to adopt it, 
in order to give effect to our treaties with Brazil and Spain, and to 
overthrow the atrocious system of slavery, which, contrary to 
every law, human and divine, they sustain and cherish :— 

‘‘ That the attention of this Committee has also been given to the 
treaties into which we have entered with slave-trading States. 

** That it appears that by several treaties and conventions with 
Spain and Brazil, it is stipulated in relation to Spain, by Article 1, 
of the treaty of 1817, that the trade shall be abolished throughout 
the entire dominions of Spain on the 30th day of May, 1830, and 
that from end after that period it shall not be lawful for any of the 
subjects of the crown of Spain to purchase slaves, or to carry on the 
slave-trade upon any part of the coast of Africa, upon any pretext, 
or in any manner whatever; and in relation to Brazil it was sti- 
pulated by Article 1, of the Convention of 1826, that at the expira- 
tion of three ycars, to be reckoned from the exchange of the 
ratifications of the treaty, (which took place on the 13th of March, 
1827,) it shall not be lawful for the subjects of the Emperor of 
Brazil to be concerned in the carrying on of the African trade 
under any pretext, or in any manner whatsoever, and the carrying 
on of such trade after that period by any person, subject to his 
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Imperial Majesty, shall be deemed and treated as piracy. And it 
further appears, that in consequence of these engagements the 
Governments of Spain and Brazil have issued decrees, by which 
all Africans who might be surreptitiously introduced into their 
colonies and territories respectively, in contravention of the said 
treaties, should be free, and all parties implicated in their intro- 
duction severely punished. 

‘©That nevertheless it is a notorious fact that vast numbers of 
Africans have been imported into the Brazils and the Spanish 
colonies since the slave-trade has been declared unlawful, notwith- 
standing the protracted and costly efforts of this country to 
prevent it. 

‘“‘ That notwithstanding this systematic infraction by Cuba and 
the Brazils of the treaties made with Great Britain, the slave- 
grown sugar of those countries has been admitted on favourable 
terms into the British market, and that a great stimulus has thereby 
been given to the African slave-trade. 

‘‘That this Committee, therefore, recommends to her Majesty’s 
Government, in accordance with its proceedings in relation to 
Spain, in 1840, to make a formal demand on the Spanish and 
Brazilian Governments for the liberation from slavery of all Afri- 
cans who have been illegally imported into any part of their 
dominions, together with their descendants, and to notify to them 
that measures will be forthwith taken to exclude their produce 
from the British markets, until such time as the treaties and con- 
ventions for the complete abolition of the slave-trade, and the said 
decrees, be fully carried into execution, and effectual means taken 
to prevent a renewal of the trade.” 


Sir Charles Hotham, whose correspondence relative to the slave- 
trade we give elsewhere, has the reputation of being an accom- 
plished naval officer. As the commander of the cruising squadron 
on the African coast, he has been more successful than any of his 
predecessors in that service, in the capture of slavers. When he 
speaks from experience, we feel inclined to pay the greatest defe- 
rence to his statements, as when he declares that the system of 
suppressing the slave-trade by force “‘ has proved to be futile ;” 
but when, despairing of attaining that object by any addition ‘af 
force, whether in steamers or sailing vessels, he recommends that 
negotiations should be opened with Brazil, which should have for 
their object ‘‘to sanction the importation of slaves until a fixed 
period,” under certain restrictions, und ‘* to require the presence 
of English and Brazilian commissioners at slave marts, to be fixed 
and recognised on the coast of Africa and at the landing ports in 
Brazil,”"—we can only express our astonishment and regret, that a 
gentlewns whom we believe sincerely desires the. abolition of the 
traffic, should, on the suggestion of a Brazilian statesman, place such 
a monstrous proposition before the world. If Sir Charles had 
reflected, but for one moment, the past history of the slave-trade 
would have taught him that, at any future period that might be 
named for the abolition of the slave-trade, we should be in the 
same position that we are now,—the future good faith of Brazil 
could no more be depended on then, than it is now. How strange 
it is, that men of judgment and reputation, in their own particular 

‘branch of service, should, in other matters, render themselves 
ridiculous, by gravely proposing schemes which are either imprac- 
ticable or absurd, and, from ‘‘motives of humanity,”’—as Sir 
Charles does,—propose plans which, in their principles and issues, 
are not only inhuman, but wicked. 





“To rar Anti-Stavery Socrety.—Are you aware that while 
you are endeavouring to abolish slavery, English subjects encourage 
it!! and that there are Mining Companies in Brazil and Cuba, who 
openly defy Lord Brougham’s Act, and hold and purchase slaves 
(they hire for long periods of years, which is the same as purchasing) ? 
The law makes it felony to purchase slaves, and every one concerned in 
_ those undertakings may be transported. How can you, with any justice, 
hope to obtain the concurrence of Brazil and the Havanas in abolishing 
the accursed traffic, when your own countrymen in Brazil and Cuba are 
holders and purchasers of slaves? Money made by the blood and suffer- 
ings of our fellow-creatures will never do good in the end, and so it will 
be found with these Companies. The House of Lords, at this moment, 
is making inquiries into these proceedings, and steps, no doubt, will be 
taken to punish the abettors, and compel the Companies to emancipate 
their unhappy slaves, although at the ruin of their own concerns. 

“J. Ww.” 

We should scarcely have sdeen | notice of this advertisement, 
which we copy from the Morning Herald, did we not find that 








the Morning Post frequently charges the Anti-slavery Society 
with abetting, through some of its members, the continuance of 
slavery and the slave-trade in Brazil and elsewhere. In reply to 
the advertiser in the Herald, we beg to say that the Anti-slavery 
Society is fully aware of the facts which he denounces, and have 
fully exposed them to the world, and that it was mainly instru- 
mental in obtaining that very law which makes the transaction 
which he condemns felony. Most happy will they be to find that 
the Committee of the House of Lords can recommend any measure 
which shall bring that law to bear on the guilty parties. In the 
meantime, the Committee of the Anti-slavery society will be 
obliged to the advertiser for any facts, susceptible of legal proof, 
which shall place any of the directors or agents of the Mining 
Companies referred to at the bar of the Old Bailey. 


In reply to the Post we have simply to state that its insinuations 
are mere calumnies. Several years since, two gentlemen, connected 
with one of the auxiliaries of the Society, became associated with 
a Brazilian Mining Company, but when they found that its mines 
were worked by slave-labour, they proposed to hand over the 
proceeds of their shares to the Parent Society, to be appropriated 
to the benefit of the Brazilian slaves. The Committee, however, 
declined to receive the money, even for the charitable purpose 
stated... Other gentlemen, not connected with the Society, but 
convinced..of the. sin of slaveholding, have offered their shares to 
the Committee, to give them the power of attending the periodical 
meetings of these Companies, in the hope that the influence that 
might be exerted by such means, would lead to the abolition of 
slavery, and benefit those wretched creatures from whose coerced 
toil not a few English gentlemen, derive their golden dividends, 
This is our explanation and answer to the Herald and Post. 


In common with our long-established custom, the month of May 
in the United States is devoted to the holding of the yearly meetings 
of all the great religious and philanthropic bodies. In another part 
of the Reporter will be found a condensed account of the meeting 


of the American and Foreign Anti-slavery Society, to which we ~ 
respectfully call the attention of our readers.~~We are gratified at — 
the knowledge that so much has been effected during the Jast year, — 


and we indulge the hope that the present year will add tothe triumphs 
of the past. Their Committee thus conclude their interesting Report: 

“As a Committee we have felt our responsibilities and the magni- 
tude of the work. We have seen, also, with profound gratitude, the 
indications of increased anti-slavery sentiment and action in our 


country. The religious press is gradually emancipating itself - 


from ignoble servitude; ministers of the gospel are beginning to 
be valiant for the truth; the instructors in our colleges and theolo= 
gical seminaries are opening their eyes to the demands of the age; 
missionary and other great national societies are-feeling the pressure 
which impels them forward in the march of anti-slavery reform; 
political men have learned that office and honour attend upon the 
advocates of freedom as well as the defenders of slavery ; the com- 
munity is investigating the absorbing subject of the times, distin- 
tinguishing between factions of disunionists and the -rational 
advocates of emancipation ; and politicians and Christians in slave- 
holding States are discussing the evils of slavery, contending for 
freedom in the new territories, for the abolition of slavery and the 
slave-trade in the district of Columbia, and urging the policy and 
duty of emancipation. 


“‘ Notwithstanding these encouraging facts, we are constrained, in 


view of the continued apathy or opposition of large portions of the 


people in the Northern States, of ministers of the gospel and pro-° ~ 


fessing Christians even, to mourn and weep. But we will not 


despair, With increased confidence in the correctness of aboli- - 


tionism, and rejoicing with the departed Leggett that we are 
abolitionists,—with a steadfast belief that truth will eventually 
overcome error and disarm prejudice,—with a firm reliance on 
Divine aid, we avow our solemn purpose to continue united with 
our coadjutors in other countries, if life be spared, in waging this 
conflict with the Motoou of slavery, until, by the help of God, 
he shall be vanquished in our land and throughout the world.” 


’ We cannot but rejoice in this earnest expression of sentiment, and 
we trust that the day is not far distant when a successful issue will 


be the result of their long and arduous struggles on behalf of the 


oppressed of our race. 
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Parliamentary Entelligence, 


. HOUSE OF LORDS,—June 11th. 


NAVIGATION LAWS. 


The Marquis of LaNspowNe moved that the Navigation Bill be read 
a third time. 

A discussion then took place amongst several members on the general 
question, with which it is not our province to deal; at the conclusion of 
Ww: ’ 
The Bishop of Oxrorp came forward to propose a clause by way of 
rider to the bill, and in doing so said that as one part of this measure 
seemed distinctly to touch upon moral considerations of the most im- 
portant kind, it therefore came directly within the sphere of those who 
occupied the benches on which he himself sat. And if any one on those 
benches were desirous of taking any step in regard to that important 
point, their lordships would agree that the duty must naturally devolve 
on him, to whom by the closest ties, and as it were by hereditary trans- 
mission, the subject was entrusted. He thought he could ina few words 
establish, that if they allowed this bill to pass, without introducing the 
clause he was about to propose, they would directly give a great stimulus 
to the African slave-trade, and would indirectly destroy the effect of this 
nation’s protest against the existence of that trade—while they would run 
the further risk of mixing up this country in its maritime concerns 
directly with that accursed traffic they had been so anxious to demolish. 
Those who from the beginning had advocated the abolition of the slave- 
trade had regarded it as a moral and religious question. It was the 
moral sense of the nation which appealed to and constrained the legislature 
to abolish that trade. When this country protested at the Congress of 
Vienna against the slave-trade, she took the ground that it was plainly 
repugnant to the principles of humanity and universal morality. When 
she undertook the clientship of Africa, she considered that the only repa- 
ration she could make to the people she had injured was to use her influ- 
ence and wealth and strength to put down that trade. Until the unhappy 
year 1846, it was on this ground alone that questions touching the 
slave-trade were handled and based by the British legislature. This 
having been the mode in which they had hitherto dealt with the question, 
they must in consistency deal with it in that manner still. They could 
not qualify the moral grounds by any commercial gloss against it. The 
difficulty of the task was no answer to the moral obligation. That very 
difficulty formed the test of their sincerity. Having established this first 
proposition, the right rev. prelate proceeded to show that if they passed 
the bill without adopting this clause the measure would tend directly to 
increase the slave-trade. Brazil was the great mart for slaves, and the 
object of this bill was to quicken trade, to make Brazil a better customer 
by increasing het imports, and of course her exports. Brazil had a ter- 
ritory of vast extent,—2,600 miles, from north to south, and 2,300 from 
east to west, with a seaboard of 4,000 miles, and every facility of internal 
communication with, at intervals, admirable harbours. But it was 
wholly unable to become a manufacturing country; it must therefore 
ex its raw produce, of which it possessed a vast abundance. Blessed 
as it was by Providence with every natural advantage—divided into zones, 
some being rich in cattle, others rich in every description of mineral,— 
abounding in gold and diamond mines, and in everything that could pos- 
sibly stimulate the cupidity of man,—and others with the sugar-cane, the 
coffee-plant, and every description of spices,—a country thus abounding in 
every gift of Providence, still there was one thing which it needed,— 
namely, a people to gather in that which nature had so prodigally be- 
sto upon her. Here they found the weakness of Brazil; she depended 
for a supply of labourers solely and entirely upon the imported labour of 
the African race, who were brought to the coast as slaves. That system 
is pursued on the most vicious plan that it was possible for any people to 
adopt. It worked out its stock in a certain number of years, and then 
replenished that stock by fresh importations from Africa. Then, if this 
bill had the effect to quicken commerce and increase the number of im- 
i to Brazil; it must necessarily increase equally the exports from 

razil, because they had nothing but the raw produce which they raised 
to pay for the goods imported. Every quickening, therefore, of the 

e with Brazil must necessarily increase the products of Brazil, which 
were raised only by the labour of African slaves, brought over for the 
purpose; and in proportion as the increase took place, they created the 
necessity for importing new labourers from the coast of Africa. The 
argument was so clear, that he did not see the possibility of inventing 
any mode of turning aside its direct application. Every additional ton of 
sugar, every of coffee, and every enlarged importation of the pre- 
cious metals from Brazil, must necessarily be raised by slave-labour ; and 


_ he knew of no other means we possessed of placing a check upon this 


evil than the course he proposed in the amendment now before the 
House. With the Brazilian Government we had for years been making 
treaties, and calling upon them to put down slavery,—and our best juris- 
consults were ready to decide that with them we had, in consequence of 
the non-fulfilment of treaties, a casus belli, and would be justified in de- 
claring the coast of Rio in a state of blockade, cutting off their resources, 
and producing a crisis that might compel a fulfilment of the treaties into 
which they had entered. But why was this not done? Because it was 
said the Government of Brazil were powerless to carry out their own 
designs ; that they were willing to comply with treaties, but could not 
enforce their own decisions ; and that therefore it would be unfair and 
unwise to declare war against them. Now, when they were not able in 
these circumstances to declare war and enforce the fulfilment of the 
treaties, what ought this country to do? Surely to use every moral 
‘means signally and determinately to imbue the mind of Brazil with better 
principles, so as to enable the Government to carry out their views. At 
this moment the influence of a few Portuguese slave-traders residing at 
Rio and Bahia was supreme throughout the whole of Brazil. It was 
essential to the cultivation of every Brazilian State that it should receive 
African slaves. The effect of our cruisers on the coast of Africa had been 
to raise the price of slaves from £20 to £60 a-head ; and the consequence 
was that the purchasers were not able to pay ready money for those they- 
required. ey therefore bought them of the slave-trader on a promise 
to pay, and mortgaged their land to the seller. By this means the price 
of the slave was spread over a number of years, and occasionally that 
price was raised to £75 a-heat; but the effect was to make the Portu- 


guese slave-trader supreme in the elections, and thus secure for him an 
immense influence over the Government. When the Assembly met there 
was found to exist no great parties, such as were seen in a higher state of 
civilisation. There was a scrambling for power, and rmly that 
power was obtained by bribing the majority. In order to get the means 
of bribery, recourse must be had to the Portuguese capitalist for money, 
so that the leader in the Assembly, and the representatives also, so far as 
this question went, were the representatives of the Portuguese slave- 
trade capitalist. In such a state of things, what hope was there of Brazil 
doing anything which would show, on her part, a desire to enforce 
the treaties? And was it not our duty to strengthen the hands of 
those in that country who were really anxious to do so? What would 
more strengthen those parties in Brazil than to enable them to point 
to our tariffs, to the exclusion of their sugars from our markets, and to 
our refusal to admit them to the privileges conferred upon other nations ? 
—to show them that we were ready to incur some losses in our commerce 
and many inconvenience’ for the sake of putting an end to that which we 
believed to be an abominable crime in the face of heaven and earth? 
They were accustomed to hear shrewd and sagacious men in Brazil say, 
they trusted to the gold of England to turn aside the iron of England. 
They had the fullest conviction that we were not in earnest in this matter, 
and that we were actuated by nothing but a desire to benefit our West 
India colonies. Now, nothing would so much tend to remove these im- 
pressions as the determination of this country rather to suffer loss and 
inconvenience, than follow a system which in the slightest degree led to 
the encouragement of the accursed slave-trade. He feared, and he said 
it with shame, that already the wealth of England was largely embarked 
in carrying on this traffic, which the morality, the religion, and the legis- 
lation of the country had alike denounced. He believed it was impossible 
for them not to touch indirectly this great and rankling sore. The pro- 
gress of commerce was like the progress of the air; it would, in spite of 
every attempt, pass through such unseen channels, that they might find it 
impossible to prevent the capital of England going unknown to maintain 
the slave-trade with Africa. But, if he could show that by the bill, as it 
now stood, they would be preparing the way, not for an unseen and 
unknown application of English capital to the purposes of that trade, 
but that they were preparing the way for a direct participation in the 
trade by English merchants, he would have made good all that was ne- 
cessary to persuade their lordships to adopt his amendment. It was at 
present impossible for the owners of ships at Liverpool to exclude those 
ships from all participation in the slave-trade. They sent out the manu- 
factured goods of Manchester, which were exchanged, not directly for 
slaves, but which, going into the hands of. the slave-traders, enabled 
them to carry on, by means of this legitimate trade, the illegitimate trade 
in slaves on the African coast. Our great exports in the South American 
trade were to Rio, where our goods were bought by the slave-traders, our 
merchants not knowing for what purpose they were purchased, and, 
therefore, not directly implicated. In future, however, they would, by 
this bill, allow foreign ships to bring in the sugar of Brazil straight to 
Liverpool, and take in there the cargoes that would enable them to carry 
on the slave-trade in Africa. They would go to the coast of Africa pro- 
vided with a cargo, dispose of it, take slave-decks on board, go through 
the expedient of changing, perhaps, a part of the crew, and then, witha 
slave cargo, go direct to Rio. In due course they would again come to 
Liverpool with sugar, and take away another cargo of goods, to enable 
them to carry on the slave-trade ; and thus the merchants of this country 
would, by the course of trade, be drawn directly into the African slave- 
trade with Brazil. Then it would be only nécessary to take one other 
step, that of withdrawing our cruisers from the coast of Africa, and the 
result would be, that British ships, manned with British seamen, would 
go forth from Liverpool to the coast of Africa, change their men, equip 
their vessels as slavers, and sail across with slaves to Brazil, their only 
risk of detection being the chance of falling in with some British man-of- 
war. These were the dangers they were incurring by this measure; and 
he believed the amendment he had to propose was the only safeguard 
which it was possible to create. On this subject he would appeal to the 
noble lords who had opposed this bill, and ask them, on their principles, 
to give their support to his amendment. He would also appeal to their 
lordships who had promoted the bill, and who were seated on that (the 
Ministerial) side of the house. He would remind them of the names 
many of them bore—that they bore names great in English history on 
this particular subject. .He would venture to speak to them of some of 
the departed great ones of that assembly, who before now had wielded its 
thunders and directed its councils, and who, if they were permitted to 
look down and see those bearing their hereditary honours, and succeeding 
to the maintenance of their hereditary principles, for the mere sake of 
some imaginary commercial advantages, prepared to imperil those great 
principles for which they sacrificed, in other days, political power and 
national wealth, would, if such could be, have sadness imparted to their 
countenances of brightness, when they saw things they deemed the most 
sacred upon earth now treated as so light and insignificant that they might 
be utterly thrown aside, because by doing so they would be importing 
into England sugar some few pence a-pound cheaper, and send to Brazil 
some more articles of manufacture. He hoped that house would, by ac- 
cepting his amendment, tell those slave-traders that they would not deal 
with them, because they had pronounced them pirates,—that they would 
tell them we would rather have less gain than be polluted with blood, and 
express the belief, that He who ruled kingdoms as he ruled hearts would, 
in His good time, return to them the lesser gain that they might have 
sacrificed, if they obtained His approbation of the mode in which they 
conducted their commerce. The Right Rev. Prelate concluded by moving 
a resolution, to the effect (as we understood) that Brazil should be ex- 
cluded from the advantages of the bill; but the resolution was not read 
to the house. 

After considerable discussion, in which Lord Roden, Lord Denman, 
and the Marquis of Lansdowne took part, the clause was rejected on a 
division, in which the numbers were— ai 
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The bill was then passed, and their lordships adjourned at a quarter 

to ten. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


The ninth anniversary of this Society was held in the Broadway Taber- 
nacle, New York, May 8, at three o’clock, p.m, A large audience 
attended, notwithstanding the unfavourable weather. Inthe absence of the 
president, Arthur Tappan, owing to temporary illness, the Rev. David 
Root, of Connecticut, was called to the chair. 

Selections of Scripture were read by Professor Whipple, and prayer 
was offered by Rev. Samuel R. Ward. 

The following abstract of the Annual Report was then read by the 
Corresponding Secretary, Lewis Tappan :— 


The report begins by referring to the history of abolition efforts, first 
to destroy the slave-trade, then for gradual emancipation, and finally, as 
the result of Elizabeth Heyrick’s pamphlet, for the great principle of 
Immediate Emancipation. To disseminate and maintain that doctrine, of 
the right and duty of immediate emancipation, was the primary object 
of the anti-slavery movement in this country. It was this doctrine which 
called forth the violent opposition with which they were met. The past 
year has witnessed a change in the course of public opinion, and an 
unwonted prevalence of anti-slavery sentiments, both in the political and 
religious circles of society. It is beginning to be generally acknowledged 
that the question of American slavery is the question of the age. 

The Executive Committee have been watchful observers of events—not 
eager to startle the community by new projects, or to waste their strength 
in spasmodic efforts, but to use the resources entrusted to them in the 
continued diffusion of truth, They have published the Slave Laws of the 
District of Columbia, prepared by W. G. Snethen, Esq., of Washington ; 
have aided Rev. J. G. Fee, of Kentucky, in publishing his Anti-slavery 
Manual ; issued an Address to the Liberty Party; have published large 
editions of the Liberty Almanac for 1849 ; have republished, with addi- 
tions, the Address to Non-slaveholders; and aided the publication of 
some other valuable publications. -The expense incurred in aiding the 
establishment of the National Era has been refunded, with interest, by 
the proprietor, Dr. Bailey, and the cost of the types and press is in pro- 
gress of reimbursement by the printers. The Committee have also main- 
tained an extensive correspondence with the friends of emancipation, both 
in our own and foreign countries. They hope the way will soon be pre- 
pared for the employment of a secretary to fill the place of the lamented 
Phelps. 

The Report then surveys the history of the anti-slavery cause for the 
year, and describes the present position of the cause, in its relations to 
religious bodies and societies, to the slaveholders and the South, to Con- 
gress and the Supreme Court, to Caste and Colonisation, to the Domestic 
and Foreign Slave-trade, to the Condition and Improvement of the Free 
People of Colour, to Political Action and the election of Senators and 
Members of Congress, to the Ordinance of 1787, and Fugitive Slaves and 
the Vigilance Committee. ‘The changes and advances in all these depart- 
ments afford satisfactory evidence of the effect of anti-slavery efforts in 
times past, in diffusing a correct knowledge of the facts and just views 
of the principles involved in the question of slavery. Now that the 
encroachments of the slaveholding oligarchy have at length aroused the 
freemen of the free States, the prejudice against abolitionists has been 
carried away, and good men see and acknowledge the justice of our cause 
and the integrity of our motives. 


ECCLESIASTICAL MOVEMENTS. 


Resolutions are quoted of the Presbytery of Monroe, the Synod of 
Cincinnati, the Massachusetts Convention, the Free Presbyterian Church, 
the Free- Will Baptist Conference, and other religious bodies, condemning 
slavery as a sin, deprecating the extension of the system, and some of them 
disapproving of fellowship with slaveholders. 

A Vouth's Missionary Society, in the Free Church in Sullivan-street, 
support a colporteur, who distributes Bibles among the slaves in Ken- 
tucky. The American Missionary Association has missions in Africa, 
Jamaica, Siam, the Sandwich Islands, Canada, and several States of the 
Union, employing forty-five missionaries. The religious newspapers have 
taken far higher and bolder ground on slavery than heretofore. The 
New York Observer has recently refuted the pretext that the diffusion of 
slavery does not increase the number of slaves, and has pronounced 
slayery to be the great question of the age. The report points out the 
nature of those defences of slavery which have heretofore come from 
‘¢ Northern ministers who have married plantations and gangs of negroes 
with wives attached.’’ The loose practice of Southern churches, in tole- 
rating concubinage and adultery among their slave members, is confirmed 
by Southern testimonies. 

The American Home Missionary Society has boldly denounced slavery 
as ‘‘a horrible anomaly in American institutions,’’ and yet the report 
says that the missionaries of this society have received more slaveholders 
to the church than all the missionaries among the Indians; and therefore 
it urges anti-slavery men to consider what is their duty with reference to 
this society. The case of the American Board and, the Choctaw Mission 
is reviewed with considerable detail. 


. 


SLAVEHOLDERS AND THE SLAVE STATES. 


The “ great perpetualist,’’ Mr. Calhoun, and his fellow-labourers, have 
their abortive endeavours fully recorded in the report. But little sym- 

athy has been expressed at the South for the struggling masses in 
Parcpe. Plans are put forth for introducing slave labour into the gold 
diggings of California. An elaborate address to the — of California, 
on the evils of slavery, is about to be published. e agitation in the 
slave States is particularised. ; 


A Constitutional Convention is to be held in Kentucky in October; the 
letter and speeches of Mr. Clay are spoken of, the address of Rev. Robert 
J. Breckinridge, the public meetings, the bold course of several of the 
Kentucky papers, as the Louisville Courier, the Examiner, &c. In other 
slave States the public mind begins to be aroused. In Delaware there is 
much to hope; in Louisiana, Mr. Brashear has come out for free soil; in 
Missouri, it is said that Mr. Benton and his friends will take the same 
ground, and several papers are out for it, especially the Hermann 











Wochinbiatt, a German paper. In Maryland and North Carolina, con- 
ventions were held last fall. In East Tennessee, anti-slavery sentiments 
have become strong, and able essays have been published in favour of 
emancipation. In Virginia, though everything appears quiet, the leaven 
is working among the best and most influential men, The measures 
taken in Alabama and the Southern States to prevent the further intro. 
duction of slaves has put a new face upon the whole subject. It is sup- 


posed that there are in Virginia 10,000 to 20,000 slaves whose freedom is .. 


provided gh will; and about 3,000 run away annually. A slave-trader 
in Georgia had fifty slaves taken from him, and was thrown into prison by 
legal process. In the district of Columbia, in addition to the triumphant 
success of the National Era, the progress of anti-slavery feeling in the past 
year has been signal and open. The Free-Soil Association has recently 
issued an address of great ability. The City Council of Washington 
petitioned Congress to prohibit the introduction of slaves for sale, or to 
allow the city authorities power to do so. , 


CONGRESS. 


The report details the action of Congress upon Gott’s resolution, 
Edward’s report, the Pacheco case, the California bill, the New Mexico 
memorial, the senate bill in the Amistad case, &c. 


MISCELLANEOUS TOPICS. 


On the subjects of caste, colonisation, and the inter-state slave-trade, 
there is a valuable collection of facts, narratives, and authorities, which it 
would be impossible to condense within the limits of this sketch. 

The election of Seward and Chase to the Senate, and of so many free- 
soil representatives, the repeal of the black laws of Ohio, the act of 
the Wisconsin legislature, submitting to the people the question of suf- 
frage for citizens of colour, the strong resolutions of so many State 
Legislatures, the greatly incr@ased sympathy in behalf of fugitives from 
slavery, and the readiness to aid and” protect them, the Vigilance Com- 
mittees of the north, surpassing in efficiency the Committees of Vigilance 
at the south, the fidelity of judges, in throwing the egis of law over the 
hunted black man, the increase of free labour produce at the south, are all 
detailed. Honourable mention is made of the improvement among the 


free people of colour; especially of the munificent gift of Gerrit Smith, © 


and the labours of the Coloured Orphan Asylum. 


ORDINANCE OF 1787. 


_ In 1774, the members of the Continental Congress signed the follow- 
ing agreement :— 

‘‘We will neither import nor purchase any slave imported after the 
first day of December next ; after which time we will wholly discontinue 
the slave-trade, and will neither be concerned in it ourselves, nor will we 
hire our vessels nor sell our commodities or manufactures to those who 
are concerned in it.’”’ 

A Free-Soil Convention, to celebrate the Ordinance of 1787, is to be 
held at Cleveland, on the 13th°of July next. Could the sages who 
passed that ordinance be present, they would be struck with the progress 
of the States settled under it, when compared with the slave States. 


FOREIGN. 


The Anti-slavery Committee in London continue their unremitted 
vigilance for the cause. Mention is made of the schemes of the planters 
of Jamaica and Trinidad against the rights and interests of the freed 
people, the forced introduction of labourers, the increase of efforts against 
the slave-trade, the renewal of the demand upon Spain for the freedom 
of all slaves introduced into her colonies since the treaty of 1820, 
the boldness with which the slave-trade is condemned by the press in 
Brazil, the proof that the British West Indies have no desire to return 
to the state of slavery, the certain uneasiness of the planters of Cuba at 
the rapid and dangerous inerease of slaves there, the prospect of an 
abundant harvest in Barbadoes, the emancipation of all the slaves in the 


French colonies by an act of the National Assembly of France, the ferment. 


of the French planters, the abolition of slavery by decree of the King of 
Denmark, thus establishing freedom throughout the colonies of the West 
Indies and South America, with the exception of the Spanish Islands, the 
pledge of Portugal for the abolition of slavery throughout her colonies in 
Africa and the East Indies, the movements towards emancipation by the 
Sultan of Turkey and the Shah of Persia, the millions of serfs set free in 
the North of Europe, and the narrowing down of the question of slavery 
to the three powers, Spain, Brazil, and the United States. 

What American does not blush for his country? The American and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society renew their pledge, and propose to wage 


this moral conflict, with untiring perseverance, until the Moloch of 


slavery shall be vanquished in our own land and banished from the 
world. 2 

On motion of Mr. L. P. Noble it was resolved that the report, of 
which an rg has just been read, be printed for distribution through- 
out the land. 


Mr. Henry Bibb, late of Kentucky, and formerly a slave, was then 


introduced to the audience, and offered the following resolution :— 

Resolved, That believing the Bible is entirely opposed to slavery, and 
that its Divine Author intended it for universal circulation and perusal, we 
recommend to all the friends of the anti-slavery cause to aid the American 
Missionary Association in its successful efforts to distribute copies of the 
Holy Scriptures among the slave population of the slave States. 

The mover sustained the resolution in a sensible and impressive speech 
of three quarters of an hour. He was listened to with marked attention, 
and frequently interrupted by loud applause. The resolution was 
adopted. 

The Secretary here read a note from Rev. Dr. Dowling, of the 
Baptist church, apologising for his absence, and the impossibility of his 
fulfilling his engagement to make one of the addresses, on account of 
indisposition. He said his heart was in the cause; he wished that the 
blessing of God might attend the labours of the Society. The secretary 


stated that Judge Jay and Rev. H. W. Beecher, who had engaged tomake 


addresses, were detained by illness. 


The following resolutions were then read, on behalf of the Committee’ 


of arrangements :— ; 

1. Resolved, That this meeting is deeply and gratefully impressed with 
the goodness of God, in view of the progress which the anti-slavery cause 
has made during the past year, and especially that He has overruled the 
machinations of the slave power, in the annexation of Texas, and the 
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dismemberment of Mexico, in such a way us to open the eyes‘of so many 
of our fellow-citizens to the encroachments of slavery, and inspired them 
with a determination to oppose its extension or existence in any territory 
of the United States. 

2. Resolved, That the cordial thanks of this meeting be presented to 
John P. Hale, Joshtia R. Giddings, John G. Palfrey, Amos Tuck, 
Horace Mann, and to other honourable and noble-minded members of 

, who, by their admirable management, baffled the designs of the 
administration and slave interest during the late session; and that we 
confidently trust they will in the next Congress, with an augmented 
number of kindred spirits, oppose the supporters and propagandists of 
slavery, until they obtain a still more glorious triumph for freedom. 

3. lved, That the thanks of this meeting be given to the con- 
ductors of the press throughout the country, who have opened their 
columns to the discussion of free soil and abolition principles, and to 
those especially who have urged the duty and safety of emancipation, and 
that we earnestly hope that the friends of freedom will give to such 
papers their liberal support. 

4. Resolved, That we rejoice in the increased attention given the anti- 
slavery cause, by a portion of the ministers of the Gospel and churches 
of different denominations; and that, as the present is an auspicious time 
to present its claims in a moral and religious aspect throughout the 
country, all who approve the principles and measures of this society, and 
wish for its enlarged usefulness, be invited to afford their aid in making 
it more effective for the overthrow of slavery and the slave-trade in this 
and foreign lands. 

5. Resolved, That we have witnessed with high satisfaction the laudable 
efforts made by the people of colour to secure for themselves and their 
children the benefits of education and useful occupation, and their deter- 
mination to discountenance all projects of expatriation ; that we sympathise 
with them in the prevalence of the cruel pee principle of caste in 
the free States, which bears with peculiar sev upon the intelligent and 
aspiring portion of the race, while it excites the taunts and derision of 
slaveholders towards the white inhabitants of the free States; and that we 
congratulate our coloured fellow-citizens on the approach of the. day, 
when the oppressive laws and usages of the country, with respect to them, 
will be swept away, as antagonistic to republican institutions and the 
Christian religion. 

6. Resolved, That we are gratified that many missionaries of different 
denominations, in this and foreign lands, are inculcating the anti-slavery 

rinciples of the Gospel; that we wish them great success in their 
Sconcauins and Christ-like labours, while we invite their correspondence 
and co-operation in spreading the principles of holy freedom throughout 
the world. 

7. Resolved, That we have undiminished confidence in the truth and 
importance of the great doctrine of Immediateism, in reference to the 
emancipation of our fellow-men, and trust that all the friends of the slave 
will make it their watch-word, rejecting all schemes of gradual emanci- 
pation, especially such as are connected with colonisation, and urging the 

ice and safety of universal and immediate emancipation on the soil, 

8. Resolved, That, in our efforts for the abolition of slavery and the 
slave-trade, we are not seeking the welfare of the slave alone, but of all 
classes of our fellow-citizens, both in the slave and free States, believing 
that the system is injurious to the whole nation, in a moral, social, 
religious, literary, agricultural, mechanical, and commercial view; and 
that the true glory, happiness and prosperity of the country cannot be 
secured without its utter extinction. 

9. Resolved, That, being the steadfast friends of the Constitution of 
our country, and of the Church of Christ, we are utterly opposed to all 
projects of disunion and disorganisation, under the pretence of promoting 
the freedom of our coloured brethren, while we seek to secure a more 
constitutional administration of Government, and a more consistent 
exhibition of Christianity. 

10. Resolved, That although we rejoice in the prosperity of Bible, 
Tract, Sunday School, and Missionary Societies, and other national 
organisations for the defence or spread of Christian truth, and deem it 
our privilege to yield them support when we can consistently do it, yet 
we believe it to be the duty of every friend of the down-trodden and 
oppressed, to oppose in such institutions all acts that obstruct the 
P 7 is of the anti-slavery cause in this country or in any part of the 
world. : 

11. Resolved, That we deeply lament the prevalence and increase of 
the slave-trade on the coast of Africa and in the United States,—a trade 
stigmatised as piracy between Africa and this nation, and allowed as 
lawful commerce between the different slave States of the Union,—and 
that we believe it is not in the er of all the navies and armies in 
the world to put an end to the foreign traffic, until slavery, which origi- 
nated and sustains it, is utterly destroyed. 

12. Resolved, That the assertion of the pro-slavery press, and of slave- 
holders, that the workings of emancipation in the colonies and dependen- 
cies of Great Britain, France, Denmark, and Sweden, are disastrous, is 


. notoriously untrue—it being the united declaration of the authorities and 


people of the islands, lately cursed by slavery, that the extinction of the 
system has proved to be an agricultural, political, and social blessing, for 
which both the planters and the emancipated are thankful to their Govern- 
ments, and to the great Ruler of nations. 

13. Resolved, That believing slavery to be a state of war, and esca 
from its battle-fields both justifiable and meritorious, and having satis- 
factory ‘evidence of the general prosperity of the coloured immigrants in 
Coie, as well as in different parts of the United States, who are indus- 
triousl in agriculture, in trades, or in schools, we will extend 
every needful aid to fugitives from oppression, until it shall be convenient 
and safe for them to return to their native States as freemen. 

The resolutions were advocated in pags addresses by Joshua Leavitt 
and Samuel R. Ward, and unanimously adopted. 





THE SLAVE-TRADE. 
The following Petition, of which we presented our readers with a 


synopsis in our last, is intended to be presented to the Queen in the 


course of next month. Active efforts are being made throughout the 
country to obtain signatures, and if any of our friends, who have not yet 
co-operated, feel disposed to lend their aid,’ petition papers, with instruc- 


tions, will be forwarded. We press upon the friends of the anti-slavery 
cause the necessity of using every effort in their power to accomplish the 
speedy abolition of slavery and the slave-trade. 


TO VICTORIA, QUEEN OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
MAY IT PLEASE THE QUEEN, 


We, the undersigned, your Majesty’s dutiful and loyal female subjects 
of Great Britain and Ireland, deeply impressed with the great Christian 
truth that ‘‘God hath made of one blood all nations of men,’’ beg 
earnestly and respectfully to appeal to your Majesty on behalf of that 
most wronged and outraged portion of our race—the victims of the 
African slave-trade. 

More than forty years have elapsed since the indignant voice of British 
philanthropy, finding utterance in an Act of Parliament, dismantled 
every British slave-ship, or transformed her into an honest merchantman. 
More than thirty years have passed over us since treaties were obtained 
of Spain and Portugal, at the cost of £1,300,000 of British money, by 
which those nations bound themselves to follow our example and ex- 
tinguish for ever the unrighteous traffic. And when, some years after- 
wards, the Government of Brazil accepted the responsibility thus entailed 
on Portugal, British philanthropy reposed on the assurance that the 
deed of mercy was accomplished. Would that the facts had justified that 
repose! Wilberforce, and Clarkson, and Granville Sharp, the pioneers 
in this righteous struggle, have gone to their reward! And yet, after all 
their toil, the slave-trade is as rampant as ever, and carried on with still 
greater atrocity than when the first voice was raised against it ! 

At this very hour, thousands of our unoffending fellow-creatures are 
being ruthlessly torn from their homes in the interior of Africa, or are 
driven in gangs to the coast, or are lying packed together in the stifling 
holds of the slave-ship, or their diseased and emaciated forms are being 
landed on the shores of Brazil and Cuba, there to be subjected toa 
thraldom the most degrading that can possibly be conceived. We 
inquire with astonishment how this has come to pass, and find that it 
arises from the utter absence of good faith on the part of the Spanish and 
Brazilian Governments, which not only wink at, but encourage, the very 
atrocities they have pledged themselves to prevent. 

But while respectfully directing your Majesty’s attention to the 
Spaniards and Brazilians as the immediate perpetrators of the crime, we 
cannot conceal from ourselves the fact, that the late enormous increase 
of the slave-trade has been coincident with the increased consumption of 
slave produce in this country. 

The Sugar Act was passed in 1846, and the results are before the 
world; but the good and evil how fearfully disproportionate! There has 
been a plentiful supply of cheap sugar in the markets of this country, and 
an increase in the slave-trade of more than 30,000 victims per annum. to 
produce it ! 

But are we so dead to feeling as to desire that the homes of Africa 
should be ravaged to add to the luxuries of a British tea-table? Breathes 
there a woman in our land, who would have her own cup sweetened by 
throwing gall and wormwood into the cup of a fellow-creature ? 

We are aware that it is difficult to apply a remedy to evils which 
prevail in countries beyond the jurisdiction of Great Britain; but we 
earnestly pray that every legitimate and peaceful means may be resorted 
to,’on the part of your Majesty’s Government, to enforce on the Govern- 
ments of Brazil and Spain the fulfilment of their solemn engagements, 
by which they are bound not to admit another cargo of negroes to be 
landed on their shores, and to give liberty to all those slaves who have 
been unlawfully introduced, And as nothing can be more clear than that 
slavery is sustained by the purchase of its productions, we propose for 
ourselves an immediate and wide-spread abstinence from the slave pro- 
ductions of Cuba and Brazil ; and in this we venture to hope for the high 
sanction of your Majesty’s example, and that you will be graciously 
pleased to exclude these productions from the royal household. 

Tf, as was estimated by Clarkson, previous to the relinquishment of the 
slave-trade by this country, 300,000 individuals had voluntarily abandoned 
the use of sugar, surely it is not too much to expect of us as a nation, at 
the present day, that we should discriminate between the blood-stained 
produce of slavery, and the free-grown sugar of your Majesty’s East and 
West Indies, or of other countries where slavery does not exist. The 
moral influence of such a protest would be incalculable, and we should 


thus absolve our consciences from the guilt of further participation in the 


gain of oppression. 

It is true that this principle applies also to the slave-grown cotton of 
the United States; the source of untold suffering to the bondsmen of that 
country. Permit us, then, to entreat "your Majesty to give such en- 
couragement to the cultivation of free-grown cotton in British India and 
elsewhere, as shall speedily increase the supply, and enable it to supplant 
the slave-grown article. We would also respectfully solicit the patronage 
of your Majesty for those manufacturers who are now introducing free 
goods into the British market. 

In conclusion, we ardently desire that your Majesty’s reign may be 
signalised by the annihilation of this stupendous crime. Our sable 





brother lies trampled in the dust, and it cannot be that the women of 
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England would knowingly add to his sufferings, or even pass him by on 
the other side. If your Majesty would graciously listen to our voice, 
and assist us to act the part of the good Samaritan, the happy consum- 
mation for which we pray may yet be realised ; and the blessing of him 
that was ready to perish may mingle with the affectionate congratulations 
of your Majesty’s loyal and devoted subjects. 





FREE-PRODUCE ASSOCIATION.—PHILADELPHIA (U. 8.)— 
EXTRACTS FROM THE LAST REPORT. 


It is a melancholy consideration, that although in this favoured land 
the African slave-trade has been long stamped with the stigma of national 
abhorrence, yet nearly three millions of our fellow-men, possessed of 
feelings, infirmities, and aspirations similar to our own, are held within 
our dominions in a state of abject servitude—a servitude derived imme- 
diately or remotely from this very traffic—that their slavery is supported 
almost entirely by the market in the free States, and in non-slave- 
holding England, for the produce of their labour; and that a large part 
of our citizens, while they sincerely disapprove of slaveholding, still 
views its continuance with a degree of indifference which clearly proves 
the benumbing influence of customs, however egregious, which have 
obtained the sanction of time. * * 8 ed 

If we advert to what has been accomplished, we readily perceive that 
the means have been simple in their character. Public opinion is the 
lever which moves the world. In the degree in which public opinion is 
rectified and enlightened, will the evils of society be redressed. Could the 
minds of those who regard the whole fabric of negro slavery with abhor- 
rence, be clearly and fully impressed with the conviction, that while we 
support the system in any of its ramifications, we are necessarily respon- 
sible for the part we take ; and that the process of slave-making, slave- 
trading, and slave-working, from the seizure of the victims in the interior 
of Africa, to the production and sale of the products of slave-labour, 
forms one connected and dependant whole, the expense of which is ulti- 
mately borne by the consumers: surely such a conviction would induce a 
serious inquiry, whether the opponents of slavery can consistently swell 
the demand on which the whole fabric rests. * % ° 

The close connection and intimate intercourse which are maintained 
between the different sections of our common country, through the 
diversified and widely spread channels of commerce and business, may, 
unless we are very watchful, blunt our sensibilities to the cruelties of 
slavery, and diminish our abhorrence of its injustice. We wish tenderly 
to incite our dear friends to an individual inquiry, with a single eye to the 
pointings of truth, how far they are clear in these respects; and should 
such an examination awaken serious apprehensions as to any part of their 
traffic, that they may be willing to forego every prospect of gain arising 
from the prosecution of business which is incompatible with the purity 
of our religious profession. 

It cannot be necessary to enlarge on the inconsistency of supporting in 
practice a system which we utterly repudiate in theory. It may, however, 
be briefly remarked, that the moral influence which the, opponents of 
slavery may reasonably expect to exercise upon those who are entangled 
in the practice, must greatly depend on the consistency with which they 
support their principles. Though we cannot admit that, as a general rule, 


. slave-labour is equally profitable to the employers with that of freemen, 


yet it cannot be denied that to those who were born and educated in 
slaveholding districts, and inured from their infancy to the habit and 
indulgences which the system creates, a change of all their habits, and. 
the abandonment of their claims to what they are accustomed to regard as 
property, involve no trivial sacrifices. 

Change in long established usages, however necessary and ultimately 
advantageous, are generally attended for a time with sensible incon- 
venience. 

If we, with all our abhorrence of slavery, and our deep-felt convictions 
of its intrinsic injustice, are not willing to make the sacrifices, and submit 
to the inconvenience which the withdrawal of our support from the 
market for the produce of slave labour demands, it may, with some 
plausibility, be questioned whether we would make the greater sacrifice of 
interest and prejudice, if surrounded by the influences and habits of 
actual slaveholding. And admonition, however good, is likely to be 
coldly received, if accompanied by a belief, on the part of those to whom 
it is addressed, that in case the condition of the parties were changed, it 
would be rejected by those who administer it. 

The managers have continued within the past year to give attention to 
the objects of the Association. Our agent returned from his southern 
expedition in the fourth month last year; and as far as his investigations 
extended, he accomplished the object in view to the satisfaction of the 
Board. His return was hastened by indisposition, and an extensive field 
of inquiry still remains open in Texas and Arkansas. Extracts from 
some of his letters have been published in the ‘‘ Non-Slaveholder,’’ and 
copied into other periodicals. The information thus obtained has opened 
the way for procuring a larger supply of cotton, raised and ginned by the 
labour of freemen, than we have been able to make arrangements for 
placing in the domestic or foreign market. A considerable portion of 





this cotton must of ‘course be thrown into the general market, to compete 
and be blended with that which is produced by the drudgery of slaves. 


Yet, besides the supply obtained for our manufactures, nearly 200 bales of © 


free cotton have been shipped to Liverpool by a friend in New York» 
thus furnishing our friends in England with an opportunity, which we 
hope they will be careful to improve, of increasing their quantity of free 
cotton fabrics. Within a few months an association has been formed in 
the West for the purpose of manufacturing, from free-grown cotton, 
goods of a coarser quality. About 4,000 dollars have been subscribed as 
a capital, and forty bales of cotton from Tennessee were expected at the 
last accounts. 

The manufacture of cotton goods for the supply of the free-produce 
store in this city (Philadelphia,) has been prosecuted during the past year 
on an increasing scale, with a view to supply an expected increase of 
demand this spring. A constant improvement in the quality and style of 
goods has been effected, and the prices at which they have been sold very 
much diminished from former rates. It is an encouragement to those 
who have taken this labour in hand, that there has already, this spring, 
been a larger demand than heretofore for these goods in quantities, for 
sale again. It is particularly encouraging to find that our enterprising 
friends, proprietors of the free-produce stores in New York, and Mount 
Pleasant, Ohio, feel justified in providing a large stock of free-labour 
goods. Besides, a considerable number of merchants in several of the 
Northern and Western States, including Iowa, have purchased a little 
assortment from the Philadelphia store, demanded, they say, by a portion 
of thir customers. Some of their customers are not members of our 
Religious Society, but are as earnest as any of us in their maintenance 
of this testimony against slavery. From a pretty wide correspondence, 
we are pleased to observe, in various quarters, a growing interest felt in 
this subject. 





Foreign Entelligence. 


UNITED STATES.—Boxtne Necrogs; or, a New Mope or 
TRANSPORTING THEM Nortu.—The following particulars are taken from 
a Southern paper :— 

No small circumstance has created so great a sensation in our midst, for 
many years, as the one we are about to relate ; and though no lives were 
lost, nor ‘‘ hair-breadth’’ ’scapes enacted, we doubt if any other occur- 
rence, however grave, could tend to rouse such universal ‘excitement, 
unless its nature were of a similar character. The supposition has been 
verified, that we have abolition emissaries in our midst, poisoning the 
minds of our slaves, and inducing them to escape from a life of servitude 
(where the negro ever enjoys the greatest comforts,) to northern sections, 
where every hand is raised against him, and where poverty, misery, and 
hunger continually hang around his_neck. This morning, about seven 
o’clock, a dray drove up to the Express office door, having on it two 
boxes, the driver putting the following ticket in the hands of Mr. Wm. 
B. Barrol, the agent :— 


‘* May 9.—Two cases from H. Tyler, to Adams and Co.'s Express.’’ 


The Express wagon being full at the time, Mr. Barrol, after examining 
the boxes, and having his suspicions aroused, pocketed the ticket, and 
ordered the drayman to take them to the depét. There he made a second 
examination, with the aid of Mr. Morrison, his assistant, who, on knock- 
ing off a board from one of the boxes, discovered a negro fellow alive 
and kicking, snugly stowed away for a northern trip. The cars being 


about to start, Mr. B. whispered the occurrence to the captain of the © 


train, requesting him to arrest any passenger that might ask for the 
boxes, and then replacing them in his wagon, drove off to the Mayor’s 
Court. 

Mr. Sanford, one of the proprietors of the Express line, to his credit 


be it said, had cautioned the agent in this place against boxes of this kind; 


otherwise, they might have been put on the cars and carried north; but, 
without doubt, both the negroes would have been suffocated long before 
reaching their destination. The boxes were about four feet long, by eighteen 
inches wide and two feet deep. Each one had a small hole, intended for 
ventilation ; but once stowed away in a close car, with plunder of all 
kinds around and about him, suffocation would have been inevitable. Each 
negro had a bladder of water and some clothing in the box with him. 
So much for detection. Now as to how they came boxed up. —- Sawney, 
a negro of good character, and for many years butler at the Columbian 


Hotel, asserted that Samuel A. Smith, well known to our citizens as the | 


‘‘Red Boot’’ man, coaxed and persuaded him to go off, and for the sum 
of 200 dollars boxed him up, and agreed to take him to Philadelphia, 
Alfred, a servant at the Washington Hotel, also asserts the same thing, 


save that he only gave Smith forty dollars. The boxes were directed to 


P. Williamson, 32, Buttonwood-street, Philadelphia. 

On examining a few witnesses, it was ascertained that the identical dray 
and boxes above mentioned were seen to come from an alley in the rear 
of Smith’s residence—that Smith was seen watching the boxes this 


morning — that he had had a conversation with Alfred and Sawney on 


Saturday last —and that the handwriting of the ticket was like that on 
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8. H. Fisher’s book, for whom Smith does business. Samuel A. Smith isa 

man of notorious character, and our police and citizens generally were at no 
loss to believe him capable of anything dishonest. He was ‘‘headed”’ by the 
telegraph at Fredericksburgh, arrested, and is now in gaol to await his trial ; 
and if justice is not ‘‘ boxed up,”’ or ‘‘ suffocated”’ in some other way, will 
doubtless, ere long, be cheek-by-jowl with his old associate and comrade, 
Blevins, in the State College.—Richmond Republican. 

Upon the above the Pa. Freeman remarks: — The  slaveholding 
democrat of the Republican could not have shown more forcibly the folly 
and absurdity of his pretence that the slaves are happier in bondage than 
they could be in freedom, than he has done in repeating the stale false- 
hood in this connection. Here are two slaves, according to this state- 


ment, whose situation must have been far preferable in matter of treat- 


ment to their fellow-bondmen, men “of good character,’’? men, who 
must have known that they were running a fearful hazard, who willingly 
pay the accumulation of years of economy and toil, and risk the most 
horrible suffering, and even death itself, for the doubtful chance of free- 
dom; yet in the face of this act of heroism—this practical declaration of 
‘liberty or death’?—-and while narrating the facts, the Republican 
contrasts the comforts, the happiness, and peace of a life of slavery, with 
the ‘‘ poverty, misery, hunger,’’ and wretchedness of a life of freedom, and 
talks of these happy slaves having been ‘‘ coaxed,’’ to escape from 
slavery to freedom. We hardly know whether this is stupidity, or down- 
right dishonesty, or a mixture of both, but we are inclined to the last 
supposition. If paying their all of money, and consenting to be entombed 
alive, not for the assurance, but for one hope of liberty, does not prove 
them in earnest in their desire, what evidence could do it ? 

Of the character of the unfortunate man who has been discovered in 
this act of kindness to the oppressed, we know nothing, but we need 
other evidence than the censures of a paper which denounces his acts of 
mercy as those of a man ‘‘ capable of anything dishonest,’?’ Much more 
easily we believe this of the tyrants into whose hands he has fallen, and 
whose cowardly revenge he is now enduring. 

While we doubt the prudence and regret the failure of this enterprise, 
all good and unprejudiced men will honour the humanity which prompted 
it (we presume a good act to spring from a good motive, in the absence of 
proof to the contrary), and will remember the deed with gratitude. 


INTERESTING SLAVE Case.—-A few months ago a slave, named —— 
Brown, belonging to a Mr. Somerville, of Maryland, was murdered by his 
master. Some time after, the master himself was murdered, and a brother 
of the murdered slave was taken up and tried for the offence. Not the 
smallest evidence could be made out against him, and he was acquitted, 
An acquittal of a coloured man in such a region of the world must be held 
as a most convincing proof of his innocence. But the relatives of the 
d:ceased sold Brown into the desolating bondage of the South. He 
made his escape from New Orleans and reached Philadelphia, where he 
expected to live in safety. But the man-stealer was on his track. Brown 
had a wife and seven children in Maryland, whom he was desirous of 
rescuing from bondage. He had assumed the name of Russell, but 
a correspondence was commenced from Philadelphia in his real name ; the 
letter reached the slave-owners, and they determined to be revenged still 
farther. 

The thieves of Maryland had no longer any control over his body as 
property, for they had made it over to the thieves of New Orleans; but two 
of them appeared at Philadelphia, claiming Brown as a murderer!! Thisi§ 
a favourite and hackneyed mode of seizing a victim. ,The applicants 
knew well that they had no right to claim the persecuted man as a 
murderer, for he had been tried and acquitted, and could not be tried 
again. But, if they had him once in their possession they could easily do 
privately what they could not do judicially, and, at least, they could 
punish him severely for running away, and restore him to chains and 
bondage. Two bloodhounds appeared at the magistrate’s office in 
Philadelphia, claiming their victim. He was clapped into prison, but 
the warrant was informal, and on that ground he was released. Seizing 
the favourable moment, before the informality could be remedied, Brown 
made track for Canada, passing through New York. Rev. Mr. Young, 
of that city, kindly agreed to accompany the persecuted man to Canada. 

Without the loss of a moment, they proceeded to Montreal, and laid 
the case before Lord Elgin, claiming that protection which it is the glory 
of the British law to give to the innocent. Proofs of the trial and 
acquittal, which, with other particulars, had been published in pamphlet 
form, were laid before the Governor-General, who gave his unqualified 
assurance that the hunted man would not be surrendered to his per- 
secutors. The appeal was not too soon. Next day the two blood- 
seekers presented themselves before the Governor-General, demanding 
the surrender of Brown, and, it is almost unnecessary to say, they met 
with a pointed refusal. And now, this injured man, with his wife and 
seven children, who had also escaped, are in Canada, safe from the hands 
of the man-stealer. Some magistrate, from ignorance of the facts, may 
possibly give him up on a charge of murder, although this is not likely. 
However, to prevent it, we have to request our contemporaries, as an act 
of justice and humanity, to hand arouad this note of warning. Let it 








never be said that there is a single magistrate in the length and breadth 
of British North America so ignorant or so indifferent as to surrender a 
fellow-man into the hands of the relentless slayeholder. — Toronto 
Banner. 


AsoRIGINAL SLAVERY IN THE SoutH Szas.-~(From the Aborigines’ 
Friend.)—Our readers’ attention has been frequently called to the attempt 
lately made to introduce at Sydney a system of immigration from the 
Islands in the Pacific, and to the melancholy results to be apprehended 
from the experiment, as regarded the native population of the islands. 
The Committee of the Aborigines’ Protection Society, desirous of 
checking this fatal evil, deemed it their duty to communicate upon the 
subject with the Colonial Office, and the following is the reply which has 
been returned :— 

‘* Downing Street, 20th April, 1849. 

‘¢ Srr,—In answer to your inquiry as to the steps taken by the British 
or the Colonial Government for "promoting the transport of natives of the 
New Hebrides and other islands of the Pacific to the British Colonies, 
Lord Grey desires me to acquaint you, that in consequence of his attention 
having been drawn to this subject, a despatch was addressed to the Gover- 
nor of New South Wales, in July, 1848, instructing him to discourage the 
importation of the natives of those islands, and to give every possible 
check to such a practice. At the same time you must be aware that the 
law does not afford any means of preventing the introduction of these 
people into the colony, if they come as voluntary emigrants. 

‘‘T am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
‘‘B. Hawes.” 

‘Dr. Hodgkin.” 

We need scarcely observe, that the difficulty is peculiar, of interposing 
an effectual check to this wicked system, and that the’ Aborigines’ 
Protection Society finds here a legitimate field of operation. [If it 
be to the interests of the colonists to procure immigrant labour of the 
kind above referred to, the plea of voluntary immigration on the part 
of the islanders will at all times be set up, and the law thus easily 
evaded ; the more easily, indeed, because proof to the contrary it will 
not be in the power of the natives to afford, presuming that they are 
deluded on board under those specious pretexts which the interested 
parties will be at no difficulty to allege. Another consideration is like- 
wise forced upon us in connection with the many natives who are brought 
to this country on board of whaling and other vessels. With reference 
to this class of voluntary emigrants, a law is in operation which compels 
the owners of the vessel, on board of which they have come to this 
country, to take them back to their own, free of cost. But what law 
could compensate the natives who are, under specious pretexts, induced 
to man whaling vessels, and, as in the case of the two South Sea Islanders, 
Latoo and Llanghi, oftentimes abandoned on some convenient spot, or 
restored to their own land without adequate emolument for services per- 
formed? ‘True, a contract may be made, that the poor, ignorant fellows 
shall receive so much clothing ; but this is of the kind technically called 
‘*slop,’’ wretched in quality, and disposed of at a high rate, so that pos- 
sibly, at the end of the voyage, no balance remains, or very little, for the 
native seamen to receive. The question then arises, namely, ‘‘ What can 
be done to check this bad system, and to protect the native islander from 
imposition, fraud, and the evils of voluntary service ?’’ The legislature 
asserts that it cannot meet the case by laws, and therefore it can be met 
only by bringing into wider operation that law of Christian duty, of jus- 
tice, of humanity, which is, or ought to be, the foundation of all civil 
codes, and, in their absence, to stand us instead. 


BOURBON.—The Mauricien, of January 8, gives the following 
account of the state of affairs in this island: — Neither the republican 
commissioner nor the inhabitants appear to comprehend that the abolition 
of slavery must inevitably effect a total change in the frame of society. 
They seem to have expected that freed men would continue to work for 
their former masters, for wages, with the same steadiness and industry as 
when they were slaves, driven by the lash. This expectation has, of 
course, been disappointed ; and unless the landowners of Réunion are wise 
enough to accommodate themselves, in good time, to this changed state of 
affairs,--to reduce their expenses, alter their mode of cultivation and their 
treatment of the labouring class,—they may look for severe suffering, and 
in many cases utter ruin, as a consequence of the emancipation. 

After nearly three months’ separation, we have at length news from the 
sister island. From the hasty glance we have as yet given to the files of 
journals received, the effects of the sudden emancipation have been 
prejudicial to the inhabitants. ; 

The ‘‘ Commissaire-général,’’ Sarda Garriga, seeing the misery to which 
the small proprietors are reduced by being deprived of their labourers, 
has taken upon his own responsibility to advance 350,000 francs, without 
interest, from the million destined to provide food for the inhabitants. 
He had also called upon the inhabitants to aid him in establishing a bank 
of discount, and had proposed to lend 150,000 francs, at 4 per cent. per 
annum. 

On the 17th February, Sarda Garriga, seeing the extent of the disorder 
among the emancipated classes, addressed to them a proclamation, reproach- 
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ing them in strong terms for their laziness and indifference to work, and 
promising to treat with just severity théir ingratitude. 

«* Tolerance,’’ says he, ‘ has its limits: the time is now come to show 
severity. Many amongst you have cowardly abandoned the principal 
culture. You have not listened to my counsels: you have engaged to 
work with those who do not possess an acre of land, a grain of rice, or 
anything to give you.”’ 

Private letters state that Mr. Febvrier Des Pointes had not succeeded 
in his mission to Madagascar, and has returned with the fever. 





Colonial Entelliqence. 


7-—_—— 


JAMAICA.—ArrivaL or Immicrants.—-The ship, King William, 
Kerr, master, from St. Helena, with 300 Africans, arrived at port Morant 
on the 26th ultimo. The above vessel is ordered to Kingston, to land 
her immigrants. 

TRINIDAD.—On Sunday, the 6th of May, the ship Reliance arrived 
from St. Helena, having 175 captured Africans on board. They seem to 
be mostly young people and in the enjoyment of good health. If well 
treated and carefully instructed, they will prove a valuable accession to the 
labour power of the colony. Britain has prevented them from being plunged 
into the horrors of Cuban or Brazilian slavery, and we trust our loca] 
Government will see to it that they enjoy real liberty in Trinidad. Most 
earnestly do we hope that they may escape the cruel claws of the eleven 
pro-slavery resolutions, which were framed here and sent home for 
sanction. Should it so unfortunately fall out that these tyrannical reso- 
lutions become law in this island, then adieu to the liberty of the immi- 
grant and the captured African. 


The ZLevenside, from St. Helena, arrived on the 16th with captured 
Africans. The cargo consisted of 161 males and nine females. Those of 
them that we have seen are young and healthy. We cannot inform our 
readers on what principle, or on what conditions, they are distributed. 
We can only express a hope that they will be fairly and kindly treated-- 
Trinidadian. 

ST. VINCENT.—The crop of the island for 1848, according to 
Treasurer’s Return, consisting of :— 


Sugar—10,240 hhds., 317 tierces, 887 barrels—18,256,785 Ibs. 
Rum—2,687 puns., 328,790 gallons. 

Molasses —2,465 puns., 274,523 do. 

Cotton—25,397 Ibs. 

Arrowroot—308,404 Ibs. 

Cocoa--3,957 lbs. 

Labourers employed—6,484.—New Era. 


MARTINIQUE.—ReceEption or M. Bissetrse.—lIt affords us much 
pleasure to find that this indefatigable friend of the negro has met with a 
reception in Martinique, which must, in every way, be gratifying to his 
feelings. We have reason to know that, to the utmost of his ability, 
he exerted himself to bring about the object which he has at length lived 
to realise, and that he merits all the encomiums that have been passed 
upon him. From the island papers we gather the following details of the 
circumstances attendant on his landing :— 

Since the 21st ultimo, the island of Martinique has presented a scene 
of continual and universal jubilee, on the occasion of the arrival of M. 
Bissette, from France, after an exile of twenty-five years. The Courrier 
of the above date announces the return of this highly popular gentleman 
in the terms following :— 

‘* At the moment of going to press, two ships were signaled off the 
Précheur Point, being the Bélisaire and the Zampa. M. Bissette, as 
previously known, is a passenger on board the latter vessel. Whilst we 
write these lines, a great crowd is gathering on the Place.Bertin, the 
streets resound with shouts of joy and songs of gladness, strains of music 
are heard echoing from the distance, and M, Bissette lands amid loud 
acelamations.”’ : 

All the accounts we have seen agree in representing the demonstration 
of popular feeling on this occasion as unprecedented and indescribable, 
Upon landing, the patriot was welcomed with the deafening cheers 
of the multitude. A carriage was brought to the landing-place, into 
which M, Bissette was soon lifted, and drawn by the populace to the 
doors of the mansion which had been prepared and richly furnished for 
his reception. The Courrier, of the 31st ult., proceeds with the follow- 
ing account :— 

M. Bissette has been, during the few days he has passed in St. Pierre, 
the object almost of idolatry. Nothing can give an idea of the enthusiasm 
inspired by his presence wherever he has shown himself—along the streets, 
as he proceeds upon business, or as he moves to make visits—or at his 
residence, where a familiar reception is given to every call. This popu- 
larity seems to increase every day. Numerous deputations have compli- 
mented M, Bissette, and many addresses have been presented to him ; the 
following, delivered by M. Therme, a merchant of St. Pierre, being of 
the number :— 





““'You again behold, noble and generous citizen, after an exile of 
twenty-five years which has earned you immortality, your country, whose 
arms are open to receive you, and to press to her heart, beating with ny 
the offspring in whom she is honoured. 

‘*The lively and sincere sympathy of a grateful population is ever 
yours. They hail you as one of their greatest defenders, notwithstanding 
the evil disposition of certain ones, jealous, no doubt, of the popularity 
so justly merited by an unswerving devotedness. 

‘The country expected you with confidence, and trusted to your tried 
patriotism to re-assemble her scattered members, in order to form that 
chain of union so useful to the people and to the prosperity of the 
country. The great mission is perhaps reserved by the Most High for 
the Martyr of Liberty—for him who so well appreciates fraternity, that 
maxim of Christ so greatly needed on this earth, where hatred has not yet 
disappeared.’’ 

M. Bissette replied :— 


‘¢ After an absence of twenty-five years, it is impossible to be more 
happy than I am, on finding myself in the midst of compatriots whom I 
love, and who are for so many reasons dear to me. 

“‘T am not the less moved by your fraternal welcome. Accept the 
testimony of my warmest thanks and gratitude. 

‘‘ Certainly, I had thought I could anticipate the eagerness which 
would have brought before me those friends with whom I have been for 
many a long year in communion of ideas and sentiments; but this almost 
unanimous concurrence of the inhabitants of your city surpasses my 


‘utmost expectation ; and, if I am overjoyed at this, and feel honoured, I 


do not deceive myself, neither do I labour under an illusion as to the value 
of this manifestation of your sympathies. I too well know what I am 
worth, not to understand that itis not my personal merit which you recom- 
pense at this moment by this kind of ovation; you come to give your 
adhesion here to those words of peace, union, concord, and conciliation 
which proceeded from my mouth, and which preceded me to this colony 
as the expression of a common sentiment; you come to bear testimony 
that I was but the organ, the faithful interpreter of your wishes, and that 
we ardently desire the union of the generous spirits of all parties, as the 
sole pledge of the prosperity of our dear Martinique. 

‘* It is thus, citizens and countrymen, that I account to myself for the 
flattering reception of which I am the object. Let us, therefore, consent 
to a mutual oblivion of the past, and cast away unhappy divisions, old 
prejudices of a bygone day, and recriminations which can never promote 
the welfare of parties, still less the happiness of the omnetys which 
should reign over and tranquilise all passions. 

‘As to those sufferings to which you have made allusion, they were 
never very painful to me; for, even at the depth of my dungeon, they 
long since formed for me an habituated chain, of which I never felt the 
weight: they were the inevitable consequence of our social regeneration, 

‘¢ Vive la République! ’’ 

M. Bissette, our readers may remember, was elected, in October last, a 
colonial representative in the National Assembly, but gave in his resigna~ 
tion on account of irregularities alleged to have attended the canvass of 
voters at Martinique and Guadaloupe, with the expressed intention of 
throwing himself fairly before the country for re-election. It appears 
that he also laboured under certain constitutional disqualifications, which 
of themselves would have excluded him from the Assembly. These dis- 
qualifications have been removed by his numerous friends, and the object 
of his present visit to the island of his nativity is to claim the suffrages of 
his countrymen. By his independent conduct in repudiating the par- 
tialities which marked the career of M. Perrinon at Martinique, M. 
Bissette has succeeded in propitiating the countenance of many of the 
inhabitants who had been his former opponents, and his election is now 
regarded as a decided certainty. 

The following notes, derived from a speech of M, Isambert, delivered 
at the Cour de Cassation, on the 29th of December, 1827, will serve to 
throw some light upon allusions which occur in the foregoing extracts, 
and which may not be very clear to some of our readers :— 


“* About the end of 1823, a pamphlet on the condition of the people of 
colour, written and printed at Paris, by a man well known as being 
attached to the interest of the colonial aristocracy, and put down in the 
usual way to the name of Mr. Alliva, was brought to the colonies. At 
Guadaloupe, owing to the prudence and firmness of Admiral Jacob, it 
produced no evil. At Martinique, the procureur-du-roi of St. Pierre, 
who obtained the first knowledge of it, paid no attention to the thing ; 
but on being introduced at Fort Royal, it was denounced to M. Deslandes, 
then procureur-du-roi, by one M. Lenormand Morando, te whom orders 
were thereupon given to keep a vigilant eye upon the people of colour. 
On the 12th December, seeing, through the jalousie window of Bissette’s 
house, some copies of this pamphlet, Morando reported it to the procu- 
reur-du-roi, who repaired to the house and seized two copies. Bissette 
was then arrested, and the procureur-du-roi laid against him a charge 
of conspiracy to overthrow the colony. The rumour of a conspiracy 
soon spread. The governor tried to allay the excitement it occasioned, 
and issued a somewhat equivocal proclamation on the 20th December. 
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This yas followed, on the 22nd, by the commissaries of the parishes pre- 

‘to the governor a seditious address, proffering menaces in the 
proceeded themselves 
to make arrests ; and the privy council was . On the following 
day, this council shipped off, without trial, twelve of the principal men of 
colour—several members of the council, however, having refused to sign 
the order of banishment. These arrests went on multiplying until 200 
persons were taken up. Many of these expatriated people went to 
France, rather than peril their lives in the burning deserts of Senegal. 


Fortunately, his Majesty saw their misfortune, and declared in council. 


the illegality of their banishment, and caused them to be restored. to 
liberty. Fabien and Volny were arrested onthe 22nd December, after 
Bissette; Frappart, Bellisle-Duranto, Eugéne Delphile, and Demil, were 
also included in the criminal prosecution. The procureur-du-roi invoked 
upon Bissette the punishment of hard labour for life, and of being branded. 
* * * * This sentence was commuted by the tribunal of Fort-Royal 
to banishment from the colony for life. The procureur-du-roi entered 
an appeal from this judgment, as did also Bissette and the others. The 
king had in the meantime named a new procureur-general (M. Girard), 
who was on his passage out when the acting procureur-general, contrary 
to all rule, pressed the appeal, and it was brought to a close in the space 
of seven days, The accused were neither allowed to adduce evidence in 
their defence, nor to avail themselves of professional aid in combating 
the prosecution ; all was conducted with closed doors. Bissette was pro- 
nounced guilty on two counts—of having clandestinely hawked and dis- 
tributed the pamphlet, and of having formed a depét of seditious memoirs 
and writings, one of which had served for the composition of that which 
had been printed. * * * * The governor, who had written home 
that the accused were victims of colonial prejudices, intended to prevent 
the execution of the sentence; the procureur-general was, however, more 
powerful, and the sentence received all the execution it could possibly 
have. One trembles to'say what followed: a burning iron imprinted 
upon M. Bissette and the other appellants the indelible stigma of crime! 
The accused were afterwards referred for a new trial to the judges of 
Guadaloupe. Here they became subjected to many petty tyrannies ; even 
the visits of their wives and children, from whom they had been separated 
three years, were denied them; and the trial went against them. The 
three accused, Bissette, Fabien, and Volny, then brought their case before 
the Court of Cassation in Paris, when, in the words of M. Isambert, 
‘ these three fathers of family were rescued from the anguish of perpetual 
punishment, and therefore from death.’ ’’ 


Miscellanea. . 


Tue Stave-Trapve.— By the arrival of her Majesty’s steamer, 
Grappler, we have advices from the coast of Africa to the 11th of May, 
at which date the coast was assuming a very unhealthy appearance. The 
Grappler has made upwards of a dozen prizes of slavers, many full. Her 
Majesty’s steamer, Cyclops, has made two captures since the last advices. 
The Firefly has taken three, and the Alert one. The trade was being 
pushed with the greatest effrontery. There had been an emeute up the 
Sherbro river, among the natives, which the Sealark and Pluto had gone 
up to quell, in which endeavour several officers and men were wounded. 
The governor of Sierra Leone had left that station for the river Gambia, 
to demand satisfaction for an insult inflicted upon himself and secretary 
by the native population. The slave community were not at all checked 
by the force kept up upon their pestilential shores; indeed; as we have 
before instanced, the amount of force kept there to prevent them from 
ranning their human cargoes seemed to act as an incentive to foster and 
farther the traffic, at the greatest risks. The captures referred to cannot 
form an jota of the amount of chases and escapes from the cruisers; it 
seems, too, those that have made prizes have been the steam portion of 
the squadron,—another proof of the uselessness of keeping a musquito 
fleet of sailors, from whose heavy heels the slaver, in nine cases out of ten, 
escapes, after a good run, with any wind. It was much feared that the 
approaching season would be a fatal one for the coast and the squadron. 
~—-Globe, June 14. 


Tae Suave-Trave 1n Cusa.—The slave-trade is again very active in 





_ Cuba, several thousand slaves having been landed within the last two 


months; and other thousands being shortly expected. The captain- 
general’s fee is generally understood to be three doubloons a head, or 
fifty-one dollars. The native Cubans dislike the trade, which yearly 
increases the number of barbarian Africans usually imported from war- 
like tribes. The Spanish policy favours the introduction of this class, 


* for the very reason of its tendency to keep down any disposition on the 


part of the Cubans to rise for their own independence. But for this 
cause Cuba would have been independent long ago. Considerable excite- 
ment has been caused among the foreigners resident in Cuba, by a recent 
regulation of the captain-general, to the effect that, after a residence of 
five years, ell foreigners must either quit the island, or peroan inginiey 





to their own country, and become naturalised Spanish subjects, We have 
probably several thousand American citizens scattered throughout Cuba, 
and intelligent authorities estimate at 40,000,000 dollars the amount of 
American capital invested there. It remains to be seen what course our 
Government will pursue, if so high-handed a measure is actually attempted 
to be carried into effect. It is, no doubt, against the Americans that it is 
aimed, though the first application of it has been in the case of a French- 
man. Some angry correspondence has passed between the French consu- 
late at Havana and the captain-general, and the consul has gone home to 
lay the subject before his Government.—Charleston Mercury, May 26. 

Necro Errnonrery. — Frederick Douglass, the negro orator, in 
company with two well-dressed and good-looking white women, took 
passage in the steamer Alida, at Albany, on Thursday last, for this city. 
During the progress of the boat, Douglass, with one of his women on 
each arm, was very conspicuous in promenading the deck. At meal- 
time, the impudent fellow and his companions, in spite of the remon- 
strances of the waiters, seated themselves at the head of the table, with 
all the pomposity and dignity of nobility. This was coming it rather 
strong, as the atmosphere in the cabin was particularly warm; and the 
passengers, with one accord, rose from the table in disgust, and called 
upon the captain to abate the nuisance. Captain Stone, in the ‘‘ politest 
manner imaginable,’’? announced that it was contrary to the rules of the 
boat for negroes to eat in the cabin with the white passengers. Douglass 
prated about his rights as a man, the two women remonstrated, and 
thought respect for /adies should induce the captain and passengers to 
treat Mr. Douglass, their friend and companion, with more courtesy and 
civility; The women were told that white females, who had no more 
respect for themselves than to associate, and to walk, arm-in-arm, with 
negroes, were not entitled to the usual civilities of life. Douglass, 
finding he could not sustain his position, took his females upon his arm, 
and retired, with much dignity, without his dinner. Who were the 
white women ? 

We find the above paragraph in the Atlas. Precisely all the circum- 
stances connected with this disgraceful incident we have not heard, but 
they are in the main true as related by the Af/as. The ladies, towards 
whom that paper thus repeats the insults of the fellow in command of | 
the Alida, are two highly respectable English women of education and 
refinement, with whom Mr. Douglass became acquainted on his visit 
abroad, and who are now making a tour of pleasure in this country. 
We had the pleasure of meeting them on their first arrival in this city, 
and in conversation upon the condition of the coloured people in the 
United States, found them absolutely incredulous as to the extent of the _ 
vulgar and contemptible prejudice. against colour, concerning which we 
attempted to enlighten them. This, we believe, is not the first instance 
in which they have been grossly and brutally insulted for venturing to 
appear in public with Mr. Douglass. , 

Of course, the .manner of narration in the Aélas conveys an entirely 
wrong impression of the nature of the incident on board the Aida. Mr. 
Douglass, it is true, went to the public table in company with several 
white friends, and declined leaving it at the command of the waiter, but 
did so, with his friends, when they were’all‘ordered on deck by the captain. 
We have heard of no demonstration on the part of other passengers, and 
are assured that the deportment of Mr. Douglass throughout was modest, 
manly, and unassuming; that the bearing of his immediate companions 
was that simply of well-bred Englishwomen, though smerting under a 
brutal insult, but that the conduct of Captain Stone was disgusting and 
contemptible. At a loss how better to take fitting vengeance upon such 
offenders, he not only abused them in the vocabulary most congenial to 
such characters, but proceeded to the length of inflicting what to men of 
large stomachs, small heads, and no hearts, is the worst of punishments— 
he would not permit the party to dine at all !—Anti-slavery Standard, 
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The following subscriptions have been received since our last, and are 
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Birmingham.—Shorthouse, Rebecca ...... 0 
Southall, Thomas ...... bate hex e ——-- 220 
Southampton. —Palk, Edward .. eeesee _—_—_— 010 6 
Laish , George - bade Wee cabe ct we 010 6 
Clark, oseph. . ag eee Gi ———. 010 6 
Cs ay PU, 5 ov ca veh ctn cans a 010 6 
Allen, J. M. eee PORSe eee sese ee ba eas fa rl 0 10 6 
Randall, E. M.. Upiew ores bs —_——— 05 0 
Crabb, Rev. James EP iaie ee ee ee a 05 0 
NIN TES iia hak es ves aes 5 ae 05 0 
Fowler, Robert S..... Ries asa os —_———— 050 
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Knight, J. eter sees sees eseseeee a fi 0 5 0 
Marett, Charles .......seeceeees 05 0 
Newman, W. H......cccceceeees 05 0 
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Ufford.— Beaumont, John ..... oe 100 
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